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THE INHIBITORY INSTINCTS! 


JOSEPH M. THOMAS 
University of Minnesota 


Joseph Conrad in “A Familiar Preface” to his volume A Per- 
sonal Record reveals with amazing frankness his literary creed. 
This is of interest to those who admire his consummate skill as a 
craftsman and those who are concerned with problems of literary 
criticism. It ought, moreover, to have especial significance to 
teachers of English, particularly those who are engaged in teaching 
students to write, because of a startling confession. 


He says: 
In one, at least, authoritative quarter of criticism I am suspected of a 
certain unemotional, grim acceptance of facts..... My answer is that 


. . . . there are some of us to whom an open display of sentiment is repugnant. 
I would not unduly praise the virtue of restraint. It is often merely tempera- 
mental. But it is not always a sign of coldness. It may be pride. There can 
be nothing more humiliating than to see the shaft of one’s emotions miss the 
mark of either laughter or tears. Nothing more humiliating! And this for 
the reason that should the mark be missed, should the open display of emotion 
fail to move, then it must perish unavoidably in disgust and contempt. No 
artist can be reproached for shrinking from a risk which only fools run to meet 
and only genius dare confront with impunity. Ina task which mainly consists 
in laying one’s soul more or less bare to the world, a regard for decency, even 
at the cost of success, is but the regard for one’s own dignity which is inseparably 
united with the dignity of one’s work. 


* President’s Address, National Council of Teachers of English, Boston, Novem- 
ber 24, 1919. 
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Although Mr. Conrad justifies his own restraint on other more 
philosophic grounds, it seems to me of especial significance to us 
that a writer of his undoubted gifts and generally recognized suc- 
cess should plead the fear of failure, the possibility of ridicule, as a 
justification for his own reticence. 

“A regard for decency, even at the cost of success.”” How accu- 
rately the phrase epitomizes the cause of most of our failures or— 


The students’ instinctive avoidance of possible ridicule, their 
preference of a mediocre success to potential failure, the expression 
of the conventional instead of their own honest opinions, saying 
what the teacher expects them to say instead of what they actually 
believe—are not these the greatest obstacles against which the 
teacher has to struggle? The mediocrity of the results of our 
efforts cannot be due wholly to ignorance, nor indifference, nor 
universal lack of talent on the part of students. It is rather caused 
by our inability to break down their barriers of reserve, to over- 
come the inhibition of self-consciousness, to make them realize 
that the satisfaction and value of one real success more than 
compensates for the disappointment and humiliation of nine or 
ninety and nine failures. 

How we are to do this constitutes the unique problem for the 
teacher of English. It springs from the nature of the subject itself, 
from the fundamental difference between English-and all other 
subjects, in their more elementary stages at least. The teacher of 
mathematics, to use the classic antithesis, scarcely expects creative 
effort on the part of his pupils. They are not asked to evolve 
algebraic or geometric laws out of their own consciousness. The 
student who essays an original method of demonstrating a theorem 
will inevitably discover that conformance to conventional methods 
is more productive of results. Neither is the student asked to create 
a Latin grammar, nor to discover new facts or even new relations 
between known facts in history. It must be admitted that much 
of the subject-matter included under English is as definitely 
objective as Latin or physics or history. But in its more important 
aspects the effort demanded of the student is not the acquiring of 
knowledge, however important that may be, but is essentially 
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creative. Every composition which is worthy of the name, and 
which is not a mere written recitation, is or ought to be in a peculiar 
sense the student’s own. Writing, however impeccable it may be 
in matters of technique, in school as elsewhere, can never be any- 
thing but worthless unless the writer has an idea to express. The 
study of literature has for its primary object, not the acquisition of 
knowledge, but rather the broadening and deepening of the emo- 
tions and sympathies, the increasing of the power to appreciate 
beauty, the development of the critical faculty. No amount of 
biographical data about an author, nor information about a work 
itself, nor memorizing of what others, including the teacher, have 
said about it will avail unless there is an individual reaction on the 
part of the student. Unless he has learned what constitutes excel- 
lence, is in some small measure able to discern wherein merit lies, 
has formed for himself some standards, however implicit, of criti- 
cism, the effort is fruitless. In the study of English the student— 
if I may borrow a metaphor from DeQuincey—‘‘must weave his 
web out of his own bowels.” Whether it be on the side of 
composition or on the side of criticism, his work is distinctly 
creative. 

If so talented a writer as Conrad, one so conscious of his own 
powers, pleads the fear of ridicule in justification of self-restraint, 
how inevitable that we should be confronted with this inhibitory 
force in young students faced by a unique task and conscious, as 
many of them are, of their own modest ability. How are we to 
counteract this most paralyzing of all restraints, the self- 
consciousness of students? Within reasonable limits the fear of 
failure is the most potent stimulus to conscientious effort in any 
public or semipublic performance. We ought not to eliminate— 
it would perhaps be impossible to do that—but rather to minimize it 
to the point where it will be an effective stimulus. 

To do so, we shall have to alter both the nature of our require- 
ments and our standards of values. The evil of much of our teach- 
ing is that it tends to develop conventionality, insincerity, and even 
dishonesty on the part of students. Greater stress must be laid 
on sincerity and honesty of opinion, both in composition and in the 
classroom discussion of literature, even at the expense of objective 
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accuracy. ‘The sincere expression of an immature opinion should 
be regarded more highly than the mere repetition or reflection of the 
opinion of others. No one would definitely uphold the theory that 
the work of children is to be judged by the standard of accomplish- 
ment of our greatest artists and our most profound critics. And 
yet as a matter of practice I fear that this is too often done. 

There is not time—nor is this the place—for me to enter into any 
elaborate discussion of the fundamental theory of teaching English 
composition. But of one thing I am profoundly certain. The 
student who, in order to escape failure, or low grades, or the possible 
sarcasm of his teacher, or the ridicule of his fellows, writes what he 
thinks others would have him say is not receiving the sort of train- 
ing that he should get. There is little possibility of developing 
his power as a thinker, and there is grave danger of his losing that 
intellectual integrity which in many ways is the most important 
asset that our education can furnish. Honesty of opinion and the 
courage to express that opinion will prove one of the greatest safe- 
guards against the danger of our future voters being swept away by 
the waves of hysterical radicalism now sweeping over the country. 
There must be freedom of speech in the schools to prevent license 
in speech and action in the future. 

This means that the teacher is not to judge a student’s work by 
the standards applied to that of mature men and women. It means 
also that he must no longer criticize it from the point of view of 
subjective impression. ‘The pupil must be trained out of the habit 
of writing for the teacher if he is to escape conventionality or 
sophistry, or both. For either of these standards of judgment there 
must be substituted objective standards adapted to the student’s 
own powers. 

I doubt whether composition scales, such as the Hillegas or 
the Harvard-Newton scale, can ever be successfully applied in 
the everyday task of criticizing and grading students’ themes. 
They are, however, of inestimable value to the teacher. They 
enable him to substitute objective standards, somewhat indefinite 
to be sure, for his own subjective impressions, and to correct them 
by constant comparison with the judgment of others. The chief 
benefit of the attempt to work out scales for various types of work 
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lies not in the results but in the educative value of the process 
itself to those engaged in it. Nothing can be more enlightening, 
nor more illustrative of the widely varying and often impossible 
standards applied in the teaching of English, than for the teachers 
of any school, or any city, to attempt to reach some common 
standard of evaluation. Recently our own staff of twenty people 
engaged in the teaching of Freshman composition attempted a 
collective judgment on five selected themes. Those instructors 
had been working together for a number of years with constant 
association and frequent staff meetings. On the five themes their 
grades varied, on a scale of ten, as follows: o-7, o—-6, 0-4, 6-10, 2-8. 
The most surprising feature was that the older and more experienced 
teachers showed the widest variation. We gave up the attempt in 
order to avoid a riot. But I am sure that in spite of the acrimony 
involved there was much questioning by individuals of the infalli- 
bility of their own judgments. By all means let us have scales, 
not one or two worked out by specialists in education, but numer- 
ous attempts, which if they do generate a great deal of heat cannot 
fail to produce some light. 

When students realize that they are not asked to compete with 
the great writers of prose or even with their teachers (and I intend 
no invidious distinction), but with each other, they will certainly 
approach the task of writing with greater zest and without the 
dread of certain failure. At least they will be able to preserve 
their own integrity and to have a decent respect for their own ideas. 
After all, the fundamental incentive for anyone to write is the 
belief that he has ideas which are worth expressing. 

The unpopularity of the classics is due not so much to the fact 
that they have not the qualities that appeal to students as to the 
fact that teachers have expected from children the reactions and 
opinions that are natural to mature, educated readers. The result 
is, inevitably, insincerity and conventionality. ‘The fault, dear 
Brutus, is not in our stars, but in ourselves.” Pick up almost any 
one of the classics edited for school use, generally by someone more 
anxious to instruct the teacher than to educate the pupil. 1 choose 
Sohrab and Rustum, which members of my summer course for 
teachers assure me is the most difficult narrative poem to teach to 
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' high-school students. ‘There is of course the usual introductory 
material. It begins with a biographical sketch: 

Matthew Arnold was born at Laleham, England, Dec. 24, 1822. He was 
the son of Dr. Thomas Arnold, who, as head master of the Rugby School, was 
accounted one of the greatest educational reformers of England. 

Matthew Arnold entered Rugby in 1837, and a few years later went to 
Balliol College, Oxford, where in 1840 he won a scholarship for proficiency in 
Latin. In 1843 he won the Mewdigate prize for English verse, the subject of 
his poem being ‘‘ Cromwell.” 

While Arnold was a student at Oxford, he associated with such men as 
Thomas Hughes, the Froudes, Bishop Fraser, Dean Church, John Henry 
Newman, and Arthur Hugh Clough. With Clough he formed a deep friend- 
ship, and mourned his death in the exquisite elegiac poem “Thyrsis.” In 
1844 he was graduated with honors, and in 1845 was elected a fellow of Oriel 
College. Two years later he became private secretary to Lord Lansdowne, 
which position he held until 1851. 


The poem is evidently to be made the medium of forcing a 
student to learn the facts of Arnold’s life. Well and good, if that 
knowledge will enable him the better to understand and appreciate 
the poem. But what is there here that any high-school pupil could 
understand and apply to Sohrab and Rustum? There follows the 
usual citations from important critics. The first one begins thus: 

Matthew Arnold was deeply imbued with the spirit of Greek culture, and 
in this culture he found his ideal standards, to which he brought for comparison 
all questions that engrossed his thoughts. He is perhaps the purest classic 
writer that England ever produced; classic not merely in the repose of his style, 
but in the unity and simplicity of his habit of thought. 

The whole apparatus of high-school texts seems to be an ingen- 
ious device for making any possible pleasure that the student might 
get out of reading the work itself an excuse for loading him up with 
a mass of miscellaneous information which, in some mysterious way, 
is supposed to do him good. Is it any wonder he gets the impres- 
sion that what is important is knowledge about the work rather 
than knowledge of it? When he is asked to express his opinion of 
a book, he rushes to the library to see what others have said, and if 
an essay or report is required, the result is a clever patchwork or 
rehash of the criticisms he finds. The chief virtue of such a per- 
formance lies in the skill with which the writer avoids technical, 
if not actual, plagiarism. He has not been taught to form his own 
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opinions. If he has any opinion of his own, experience has taught 
him to distrust it or at least to conceal it. What is necessary is to 
teach him to read as normal, healthy human beings read, bringing 
to bear the knowledge and experience he has. If this is not ade- 
quate to the task in hand, let him seek it in biography or geography 
or mythology or criticism and apply as much of it as lies within his 
power. It is useless to force upon him the subtle discriminations 
of the critics. But we may take a lesson in the teaching of litera- 
ture as in many other fields from Josiah Royce, who said, “‘No 
fine distinction was ever uninteresting to any man at the moment 
he made it for himself.” 

This does not involve the surrender of the teacher’s function to 
insist upon accuracy and truth, nor the sacrifice of the inherited 
wisdom of the ages because it may not seem wise to the adolescent. 
But whether we will or not, students form an opinion of their own 
in regard to what they study and read. If we are ever to educate 
their tastes, to correct their errors, it can only be by encouraging 
the frankest expression on their part, by stimulating them to feel 
that the chief virtue in a book for them is their own reaction to it 
and not the opinions of others in regard to it. We ought to insist 
upon sincerity here as elsewhere, not only because it is a virtue 
in itself, but because without it we have nothing on which to build. 

The second inhibition is one which does not arise from any 
peculiarity in our subject but which confronts all teachers alike. 
It requires no acute observer of our schools and colleges to detect 
that enthusiasm in regard to any subject of study is regarded by 
students as a faux pas. One may grow enthusiastic over athletics, 
or dancing, or dramatics, or politics, without losing social prestige. 
But whoever delights in learning must cleverly conceal the fact 
from his fellow-students. Most of all he must never reveal it to 
his instructors or he becomes “‘a dig,”’ ‘‘a greasy grind’’—a pariah. 
Undoubtedly, teachers have always been handicapped by this 
attitude of their students; a native or assumed passivity is to the 
student a protective coloration against his natural enemy, the 
teacher. The traditional attitude of the student is to regard educa- 
tion not as a privilege but as a duty. Like most duties it is dis- 
agreeable. It is to be evaded if possible, but if not, then to be 
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performed with the minimum of self-sacrifice. This instinct of 
self-preservation, this application in the schools of the labor-union 
theory of suppressing competition, of limiting output, of shorten- 
ing the day’s labor, is undoubtedly begotten of compulsory educa- 
tion. Man must work to live, but he desires to live as easily as 
possible. Either the state or the parents demand that the child 
be educated, and there is the natural reaction against whatever is 
compulsory. Education also, like salvation, is free and must 
share the contempt of whatever may be gained without sacrifice. 

The present chaotic condition of secondary education through- 
out the country is, in large measure, due to an attempt to awaken 
a greater responsiveness and more appreciation and enthusiasm on 
the part of students toward high-school training. Educators have 
assumed that the fault lay not with the students, but in what was 
offeredtothem. If they have no appetite for learning, let us change 
the diet, and instead of giving them Latin and mathematics offer 
them agriculture and domestic science. Educational dietitians 
assure us there are as many intellectual calories in bookkeeping as 
in algebra, as much mental protein in garment-making as in 
chemistry. 

The great diversity in English in our public schools, the feverish 
experimentation with all sorts of new material, is only evidence 
that the English teachers are following these leaders. They have 
had the same baffling experience; they have become dissatisfied 
with the results attained. Many of them have given up trying to 
interest the student in what they think he ought to be interested 
in, and are experimenting in a vain effort to find out what he will 
like. They have not forsworn English, but they have definitely 
abandoned literature. Instead of the Spectator, they read the 
Literary Digest; the local newspaper has replaced Lincoln and 
Franklin. Milton and Tennyson have been given up for something 
“peppy ”’ in the way of new poetry. And I even hear of schools in 
which the Saturday Evening Post is studied in classes in English. 
They have sold their birthright for a mess of Potash and Perlmutter. 

On the side of composition there is also evident this trend toward 
popularizing the content of the English course. Greater emphasis 
is laid on the more practical and utilitarian forms of writing. 
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Special stress is given to the writing of letters both business and 
social. Journalism, so called, has been introduced into many 
secondary schools. Teachers are likely to forget that a student’s 
inability to write a presentable letter is due not to the fact that he 
has never had training in this specific form of composition, but to 
the fact that he has never learned to write. Whatever is peculiar 
to the newspaper “story”’ may be taught to any reasonably intelli- 
gent person in a few weeks. Throwing a composition into the 
arbitrary and conventionalized form of the daily press report does 
not relieve the writer of the necessity of complying with the more 
rigorous demands of structure in its larger sense. What seems to 
me the overemphasis on the narrative types in our secondary 
schools, even to the introduction of attempts at writing the short- 
story, that most exacting and most artistic form that prose has 
ever reached, springs from the same general principle of building 
upon the pre-existing interests of pupils. We also hear a great 
deal nowadays of oral composition as a panacea for all the ills 
to which the English teacher is heir. I would not deny the value 
of training in oral composition as a most useful ally and supplement 
of written composition. I have on other occasions both spoken 
and written in favor of it. But I am firmly convinced that it can 
never give the discipline in organization, in structure, in logical, 
coherent thinking, and in the finer discrimination of ideas and of 
words, together with an appreciation of their subtler relations, which 
it is one of the chief functions of training in writing to furnish. 

All this, which is euphemistically termed “broadening the con- 
tent of the English course,” is but the setting up of a brazen serpent. 
It is not in the creation of new gods that our salvation lies. The 
price which we are compelled to pay for this ephemeral enthusiasm 
is, even in this era of inflated prices for inferior goods, altogether 
too high. It means the sacrifice, for the bare necessity of keeping 
alive, of many of those less tangible realities which make living 
worth while. 

If this diagnosis of our educational ills has been correct, if the 
remedies which have been administered are to be regarded as mere 
palliatives, what then is the prognosis, what the proper form of 
therapy? Perhaps here, almost within the shadow of the Mother 
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Church, I may venture the suggestion that the wisest course is to 
attribute the illness to the evil thought of the patient. At any 
rate, a proper bedside manner is half the battle. The confidence 
of the physician begets confidence in the patient.. It is evident, I 
believe, that too many teachers of English are lacking in confidence 
in their subject and confidence in themselves. The cause is not 
far to seek. 

More than any other subject in the curriculum English suffers 
from a lack of organization. Perhaps the greatest service yet 
rendered by the National Council is the work of its committee on 
the course of study, by which an attempt has been made to sub- 
stitute some definite progression for the more or less haphazard 
arrangement that has been so prevalent. To teacher and student 
alike one year’s English work is differentiated from the other only 
by the fact that it is ‘more English.” It is inevitable that there 
should be a certain sameness about the content of the English 
course, but that does not preclude the idea of definite progression 
from year to year. The student is oppressed not only by the same- 
ness of method but by the fact that he himself cannot perceive 
advancement as he can in those other subjects in which there is a 
logical continuity. Our course of study is too often like those com- 
positions which may be read backward with equal facility—and 
futility; or if one chooses he may begin in the middle and go either 
way. Even where the historical method may be applied, the 
chronological order followed, as in the history of English literature, 
there are not wanting those who hold that the proper method is to 
begin with Shaw and Galsworthy and creep up on Chaucer from the 
rear. In the work of any given year, whether it be first year in 
high school or Freshman year at college, there are too few teachers 
who have any definite plan of procedure, who know how the work 
of any one day or week or even month is to lead to and prepare for 
that which follows. They lead the hand-to-mouth existence which 
is inevitable for those who have no accumulated reserve. 

It is vain to expect, it would be foolish to demand, that we 
should ever have such a standardization of courses as is to be found 
in mathematics or the sciences. But it is not unreasonable to 
require that each individual teacher should know what he expects 
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his students to learn during any given period, and that he should 
so arrange his program that there will be a definite gradation. 
When students realize that the teacher is not merely “on his way” 
but that he has some definite objective, a large part of the apathy 
of which we now complain will disappear. 

This is impossible, however, under present conditions. The 
complaint, which is so common among us, and which leads to so 
much unnecessary animosity between teachers in the high schools 
and those in elementary schools on the one hand and the teachers 
in colleges on the other, that students are not adequately prepared 
has a valid basis. The teacher is not so much responsible as the 
system, or rather lack of it. What may students be supposed— 
reasonably supposed—to have learned when they enter high school 
or preparatory school or when they enter college? Who is there 
who will be rash enough to answer this question? We can have no 
confidence in planning our work, because the foundations on which 
we must build are too often but shifting sand. Even as I write 
there comes a letter from one of my last year’s students who has 
gone out to teach in one of the best of our smaller high schools. 
She says: “In Junior English, I am required to teach an impossible 
course—the history of English literature—to students who d% not 
know a noun from an adverb, and whose minds are blithely inno- 
cent of any such thing as historical background. How can you 
teach Chaucer to a boy who seems not to have a single neurone in 
his head capable of making historical associations ?”’ 

Last week we dropped sixty students from our course in Fresh- 
man English, and required them to enter a special preparatory class. 
The teacher in one of the sections of this group spent forty minutes 
of the first recitation period in explaining the difference between a 
co-ordinating and a subordinating conjunction, and then asked 
anyone to point out a subordinating conjunction in a sentence in 
the text. Only one youth volunteered, and he named the word 7s! 

It should be one of the chief functions of such an organization 
as the National Council to encourage and to co-ordinate the work 
which is being done throughout the country to establish minimum 
essentials for the work of any given year. The Illinois Association 
of Teachers of English, by co-operative action, has made a beginning 
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in this work. It must be carried farther. Conditions must be 
altered so that responsibility on the part both of the teacher and the 
student can be fixed. Without it no one of us can approach his 
task with intelligence and confidence. 

If by organization, by intelligent planning, by establishing indi- 
vidual responsibility and mutual co-operation, we do all that we 
properly may do to free our work of the handicap imposed by the 
indifference of students toward our subject or even their just con- 
tempt for it, there still remains an element of success that can be 
supplied only by the individual teacher. At the risk of being plati- 
tudinous I suggest that there must be greater enthusiasm on the 
part of the teacher himself. By this I do not mean that false 
theatric attitude, that exploitation of personality, unfortunately 
too common, nor the introduction into the classroom of the 
methods of the Chautauqua. Rather I mean the enthusiasm 
begotten of a belief in the essential dignity and worth of the subject 
itself and of knowledge of a purpose and a system in its presentation. 

There is too little joyousness in the teaching profession, too little 
evidence of the spirit of the modern beatitude, “Blessed is he that 
hath found his work and rejoiceth in it.” 




































TEACHING THE FOREIGN-BORN 





IDA G. ALE 
Principal, Washington Evening School, Trenton, New Jersey 





The foreign-born who enter our night schools may be grouped 
into three classes: first, the educated foreigner who applies himself 
diligently to his English, and who, if his teacher, like the brook, 
goes on forever, grasps all he hears; second, the alien who attended 
school in the mother-country, and who reads and speaks very little 
English; third, the illiterate, who probably speaks no English. 

The ability to read and to speak English cannot make the for- 
eigner a good American, nor does the preparation for the citizenship 
examination always cause him to be asound American. The night 
schools ought to ease his way by teaching the new citizen to think 
and to feel that “all men are created equal”; that they are 
“endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights’’; 
that among these are “‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
This year I have made “pursuit of happiness” the path through 
which the students learn to speak, to read, to write, and to be 
citizens. 

The educated foreigner understands the privilege of becoming a 
citizen, but he requires the regular drills in English; his readings, 
discussions, arguments, and debates through class organization 
will give him the impetus to the proper American spirit. But 
with the second and third classes the road to learning English is 
strait and long, and to some it is very steep and rugged; therefore 
the school must put forth efforts to keep up interest and enthusiasm, 
or many of the illiterates will drop out of the class. How interest 
keeps up is not so important as keeping it up. Success depends 
largely upon the enthusiasm of the teacher. With this enthusiasm 
must go sympathy, resourcefulness, high ideals of American citi- 
zenship, and a desire for human service. 

On the opening night of school last winter, after a drill in the 
recognition and the pronunciation of certain nouns and verb forms, 
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the making of sentences, and an easy reading lesson (for pronun- 
ciation and thought), I gave my students of the second class a dozen 
books (especially prepared for foreigners) from which to choose one 
for the regular lessons in reading. They cast aside books of travel, 
biographies, geographies, civics, and government. One man took 
up a history, but he said, “Pretty good, but too much war now.”’ 
“Book no good for now,” said Michael; ‘“‘want something about 
now.” ‘Truly the men expressed just my feeling. “I want a book 
about Wilson,” said one. “About Pershing and Foch!” exclaimed 
others. I had no material with me, but picking up the evening 
paper I called on various members of the class to read at least the 
headlines of the articles of interest, and we discussed those which 
they understood. Now, that was not the first time that I had used 
a newspaper in the schoolroom, but in other years only a few men 
were interested in the paper; the others always went on studying 
the reader, thinking perhaps that the page-to-page procedure was 
the quickest route to English. That night the men proved that a 
new and more vital content should be given to them. 

The next day I prepared an easy reading lesson about Woodrow 
Wilson. I had enough typewritten copies made to supply the class. 
As the lesson satisfied the demands, I prepared many such lessons. 
Often I have the students compose their own reading material. 
For instance, “The President’s Reception in Italy” is a topic we 
chose. Each man contributed a sentence on the subject. The 
sentences were written on the board by the pupils; then the 
thoughts were arranged in logical order, and either the teacher or 
the students wrote the finished product. Often the men desire to 
copy the lesson on paper for home study. 

During the United War Workers’ drive a singing lesson was 
proposed by one of the teachers. Once a week we assembled in the 
auditorium for a music period. At one time the victrola was the 
chief attraction, but not now, for our first singing lesson caused 
such happy faces and aroused such feelings of duty to adjust 
themselves to community life that singing became an active force 
for improvement and for the realization of the significance of com- 
munity life. Five years ago I should not have dared to let the men 
sing, “Take your money from your old wool sock, and pay, pay, 
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pay,” but the efforts our non-English-speaking pupils made to 
keep up with the others in all the songs made the lesson worth while. 
Why shouldn’t we teach them English through “There’s a Long, 
Long Trail,” ‘‘Keep the Home Fires Burning,” “Over There,” 
“Smiles,” or the popular favorites which succeed them? My re- 
ward came that night when Luigi, who neither speaks nor reads Eng- 
lish, showed me his song book and said, ‘‘Smile,”’ and Luigi smiled. 

Before school the next evening every member of my class was 
writing on a board. Some were humming the tune of one piece 
and some that of another. One group were writing “‘ wool sock,” 
“wool coat.” Then came questions. ‘“‘Teacher, how do I write 
‘sweater’?”’ Some wrote “wool sweater.” “How do I write 
‘cotton’?’’ And spontaneously the men wrote a list of cotton 
articles. From another section of the room came a question, 
“Ts this right for ‘over there’ ?”’ ‘How do we write ‘over here’ ?” 
Have you ever tried to teach there and here to pupils? The 
rhythm of the song solved my difficulties. We learned more words 
from that one singing lesson than I hoped to teach in a month. 

Next we read ‘“‘America”’ in the class. Slowly and patiently 
we proceeded with the words. The following day one of my day- 
school girls said, “‘A little old man from your night school came 
to our store to buy ‘America.’ We sell only newspapers and maga- 
zines. He was so disappointed because we hadn’t the words 
of the song that mother thought I ought to tell you.” Of course 
I gave him the song. Well, that man (a Hungarian) of fifty-two 
learned the words and-the tune, and he is never happier than when 
he sings it (by himself) for visitors. 

One of my younger students decided to learn the “Star-Spangled 
Banner”’ before the others did. He studied while at work at his 
bench in the pottery. 

“What are you reading, Dago?” said his foreman one day. 

“I’m learning the song what everybody stands up for,” replied 
Tony; “I’m going to be a citizen.” 

“You're too black to be a citizen”’ was the answer. 

“Do you know the ‘Star-Spangled Banner’ ?”’ questioned Tony. 
Here men came to Tony’s assistance. The foreman failed in his 
recitation. 
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“T’ll be a better citizen than you,” said Tony; “when I stand 
up, I’ll know what I stand up for.” 

Through the singing lesson we received the momentum for 
something beyond the daily toil. 

One night Umile, a quiet fellow of thirty-one, met me at the 
gate at least three-quarters of an hour before school time. He 
greeted me with “Hello, teacher, I got a letter from me wife and 
leetle boy and they say will they come to America, or will I come 
back.” ‘Come in, Umile,” said I, “and we will talk about your 
letters.” The man has been in America seven years, and he cannot 
be a citizen unless his wife is in America. These letters are the 
first he has received for a year. Umile seldom spoke in English, 
but he had something to say that night and the floodgates of his 
English opened as he talked about his “leetle boy only eight years 
old and he write me a letter and he want to come to America.” 
Then all the light died out of his eyes and the lines around his 
mouth became deeper as he said, ‘‘ Maybe they won’t let them come 
here.” Then his face grew radiant as he said, “You get them to 
come.” Here is where the teacher must think. Before me stood 
Umile waiting for advice. The man stood between love and duty— 
love for the wife and the boy, and duty to the America he has 
grown to respect. If his wife and son are not permitted to come 
to this country, shall I tell him to go back to them and to Italy ? 

Since many letters had come that day from Europe and the 
camps, I proposed that each write a letter that evening. Certainly 
they wrote in their mother-tongue. I gained my point in teaching 
the arrangement of the letter and the way to address the envelope. 
I wrote a note to Umile’s son, and at Michael’s request I wrote one 
to his wife. Michael has been in America ten years, but because 
his wife will not come here he has been refused his citizenship 
papers. To each I gave a small paper American flag. Each 
pasted the flag at the top of his letter, except Bruno. He is a 
husky fellow who has steadily refused to sign a “declaration of 
intention.”” When I questioned him he said that he did not like 
America because there were no hills, no grass, and no birds as in 
Italy. Here arose another situation that the teacher must direct. 
True, in Bruno’s world there were no beautiful things. His 
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boarding-house stood under the shadow of the great mill in which 
he toiled days one week and nights the next; even the school which 
he attended was hooded by the heavy black smoke that poured 
from the giant stacks. Have you ever longed for green grass and 
flowers and birds? Well, I have. But we can adjust ourselves 
to conditions, and Bruno has not been trained to do that. Friends 
have given Bruno employment on a farm. This is his last letter 
to me: “Miss Teacher, the farm look like italy only it nicer cause 
i get all to et i can take and they let me play the peano. I guesi 
be a citzen. You get my paper soon.” 

When the legislature opens there will be several visits made to 
the state capitol. A trip through the capitol, a visit to the museum, 
and a stay in the House of Assembly and the Senate that will 
enable the men to get an idea of the working order of passing bills 
will give us material to read and to talk about for weeks. Again, 
the departments of our federal government are more easily under- 
stood after the real work of the state is seen. Arrangements with 
the public library for our visit there are always made in advance. 
Then one or two librarians are assigned to explain to the men 
where to get certain books and how to get books of reference. 
Practice is then given to each man who desires to take a book 
home. A visit to the post-office simplifies matters in the money- 
order department. I always train the men to make out money 
orders. ‘Time spent in explaining the stamp department and the 
parcel-post service is worth while. I have taken classes to a bank, 
but if that is not possible the classroom may be turned into a play 
bank by having windows drawn on the blackboards marked 
“Paying Teller’ and ‘‘Receiving Teller,” and others marxed 
“Liberty Loan” and “School Banks.” An explanation of a bank- 
book, the actual writing of a check and a deposit slip, and a warning 
about forgery prepare the coming citizen for the future. Why he 
must pay taxes requires a little attention, and our tax receiver has 
given our men very interesting talks. The county clerk’s office 
is open any night there is a class to take out papers, and it is cus- 
tomary for one or two teachers to accompany the prospective 
citizen to the office. A representative of the school goes with the 
students to the court for the final examination. 
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A noted teacher of Latin once told me that he never made an 
outline of the lesson he intended to teach, but he just filled himself 
with his subject and then gave the good to the class with “silent 
lightning.” We know from past experiences that just teaching 
English and preaching Americanization will not wipe out illiteracy 
or bring about universal citizenship. If we are to aim for the clearly 
useful and the humanly significant, the night-school teacher must 
fill his mind with American needs and ideals, concentrate until 
the force from within lets him understand the things that come close 
home to the interests of the students, and then he is ready to plan 
a procedure that will involve genuine constructive activity. 

I said in the beginning we ought to teach our men to think. 
By that I mean to think independently. Many of my students 
think they must say what their “bosses’’ tell them to say. _ Per- 
haps the result of a lesson I gave two years ago will illustrate. 
“Do you think women ought to vote ?”’ said I to a class one evening. 
Everyone shouted, “‘No!”” “Why? Give me reasons.” “They 
don’t know enough,” shouted Guiseppi, who could read only a few 
sentences. “Did you ever go to school in Italy, Guiseppi?” 
I questioned. ‘‘No mum,” he replied. I could see no point 
where I could convince the fellow that some women knew more than 
some men, for I did not wish my pupils to know what I thought. 
I asked many others to state their reasons, but most thought 
men were the rightful owners of the ballot. Tony stated that 
women ought to stay home and let the men earn the money. 
“Why don’t you take out your first paper, Tony?” I asked. 
“Cost too much; I have to pay taxes.” ‘‘How much do you get 
each week?” “About ten dollar.” “Can your wife read?” 
“Yes.” Tony could not. There were many good reasons given 
why women should not vote, but no favorable ones. At the 
close of the season we had a little party for the citizenship class. 
As I gave a greeting to each Vincent said, “Madam, I thank you 
for helping me be a citizen. I shall vote for women.” 

Last I shall let you see what I mean by teaching the men to 
feel. There was one young fellow in an advanced class who 
memorized Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. His enunciation, pro- 
nunciation, and the force he used were so excellent that I had him 
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recite in public several times. He was among the first to enlist 
when the United States entered the war. When I read that Corporal 
Francesco was severely wounded, I wrote to the boy compli- 
menting him on his promotion and expressing my sympathy for his 
suffering. He replied, ‘‘Oh, a wound is nothing for the cause we’re 
fighting for, and don’t congratulate me. It’s the night school that 
wants that. I needed everything I learned there. We were tired 
out after the first battle, but I said to the men remember what 
Columbus said, ‘Sail on! sail on! and on!’ And when shells were 
bursting about us the men often said, ‘Teach us that address.’ 
Then we recited, ‘That we here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain; that the nation shall, under God, have 
a new birth of freedom, and that government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth.’” 














COMMUNITY ENGLISH 


A MEANS OF MOTIVATION FOR ORAL AND WRITTEN 
COMPOSITION 





JOHN D. COOKE 
University of Colorado 


The obstacle that is hardest to overcome in teaching composi- 
tion is that the students lack a real immediate motive for expres- 
sion. Often the most diffident boy in the classroom will be among 
the most direct and powerful forces in the student council and 
later in public affairs. When he sees clearly the need of winning 
his classmates to an issue, he exerts himself to the best of his abil- 
ity, and his success is limited only by his skill in persuasion and by 
the stock of ideas at his command. If he can be convinced that the 
class in English composition will develop in him the power to present 
forcefully his opinions to his classmates now and to his employers 
and colleagues later on, the time for required courses in Freshman 
composition will be past. 

As has been suggested before in this journal, an excellent method 
of securing the alliance of skill in presentation with a copious stock 
of ideas is through a teacher trained in English and also in a pro- 
fession. Not only will an experienced engineer, an agriculturist, or 
a lawyer, if well trained in English, be better able to teach English 
composition to the novices of his profession; but for women 
there should be the same diversification. The prospective house- 
wife, to become interested in clubwork and domestic affairs, should 
be given a training different from that of the prospective nurse or 
business woman. The instruction should prepare the student for 
the requirements in the use of the English language likely to be 
met by one of his profession. 

The objection to the program suggested becomes apparent 
when one attempts to find a professional man qualified and willing 
to devote himself to the teaching of composition. A few colleges 
are adopting the plan with success; it is seldom practical for the 
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high school. Valuable co-operation may be given by instructors 
in technical subjects if they criticize the use of English in the 
work handed in to them. Their criticism, however, though it may 
be accurate and well placed, is seldom constructive or systematically 
developed. 

The value of the professionally trained English teacher is great- 
est in the advanced courses in technical writing. Perhaps in time 
the scope of the Freshman college English courses in the training in 
the mechanics of writing and in the fundamental principles of rhet- 
oric can be relegated entirely to the high schools. Then the college 
teacher can devote himself to the teaching of specialized or applied 
types of composition, whether literary, technical, or journalistic. 

In the preparatory courses, which should include both oral and 
written composition, whether given in college or high school, much 
can be gained if, in the selection of theme topics, an appeal is made 
to fundamental human interests treated in an organized, systematic 
way. In many of the oral-composition courses and textbooks 
as they now stand a great weakness is shown in the lack of sys- 
tematic procedure in the choice of subjects for discussion. The 
topic of one week or even of one day is often unrelated to the work 
of the succeeding week or day. While the principles of composi- 
tion to be demonstrated should form the chief connecting thread 
for the course, much more can be gained if, added to this, there 
is a continuity in the treatment of subjects, with more emphasis 
placed on the subject-matter. 

A life-interest of every student is citizenship. In “community 
English” the class is organized into different types of societies for 
the transaction of the business peculiar toeach. The first day may 
well be spent in breaking down the feeling of formality that is 
likely to exist at the beginning of the semester. The class is trans- 
formed into a rally-for school activities, students are called upon to 
speak extemporaneously for their favorite sports, and attention is 
directed, not to the correctness of language used, but to the power 
of the speech toward gaining recruits for one of the school activities. 
The important thing to be acquired the first day is the right atmos- 
phere in the class. The students must be made to feel that what 
they are working for is of prime importance for success in any 
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calling and that it will prove of everyday use to them. It is only 
by sincere co-operation, frank criticism, spontaneous effort, and 
perseverance that they can hope to become ready speakers and 
writers. 

It is not hard to convince students of the need of a better knowl- 
edge of parliamentary law. One day is spent in the introduction 
to the study and practice of Robert’s Rules of Order; then the class 
becomes a country community for the organization of a school 
district. Practice in composition is given in the preparation of 
reports to the county superintendent and of announcements to the 
public that are necessary. These are simple kinds of writing, since 
most of them must be according to a prescribed form. However, 
they are considered carefully, discussed, and improved until 
everyone feels that they are presentable. In the preparation of 
the secretary’s minutes emphasis is placed upon the accuracy 
with which the proceedings are recorded and upon the skill shown 
in choosing, condensing, and expressing the essential ideas. During 
this time the practice in parliamentary law has been continued 
until everyone is able to take his part in the meetings without 
embarrassment. It is a good time to encourage the students to 
take part in the literary societies of the school and in the young 
people’s meetings of the churches, and to attend all of the different 
public meetings at hand. 

In the business of the district school board there is opportunity 
for the writing of a great many kinds of letters. At this time it is 
the purpose of the class to make a study of the letter form, both 
business and personal. In addition to the assignments in composi- 
tion, the students are interested in the literary and published letter 
as it has come down to us from different ages, and a great deal of 
reading is done. The letter is an excellent form of composition 
for the study of unity and coherence as well as of the formation of 
the sentence and paragraph. 

In the simplest type of business letter the student orders supplies 
or repairs for the classroom. It is surprising how much care is 
required to describe the simplest piece of apparatus with sufficient 
accuracy to make certain that the manufacturer will understand 
exactly what is wanted. Rough drawings and designs should 
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accompany the descriptions. A great variety of letters follows: 
the firm acknowledges the receipt of the order; the customer accepts 
the article and complains of its quality; the firm asks for payment; 
the customer seeks an extension of time; and on through a variety 
of transactions involving the writing of contracts, notes, and 
different kinds of business forms. Examples may be found in the 
books on business English; real letters that can be obtained from 
local business men are even better for the study of current forms 
of correspondence. In the letters of application for positions as 
janitor, teacher, or principal, the letters of application, inquiry, 
and recommendation are considered from the standpoint of the 
board which is about to fill the position. 

Practice in the writing of personal letters concludes the exercises 
on the letter. These are of two types, the more or less formal one 
for particular occasions and the friendly “‘newsy” letter. Under the 
first head we include invitations of various kinds, acceptances, 
announcements, and letters of congratulation and condolence. 
Through investigation and frank discussion the class aims to make 
the form correct and the subject-matter in good taste and to the 
point. For the longer, informal letters the student is encouraged 
to use his favorite literary letters as models. Topics of current 
interest may be assigned; in general the letters deal with events 
in the life of the school or student. I have found the informal 
letter a particularly good form of composition to use in drawing 
out the bashful or timid student. After he has produced a letter 
that possesses intrinsic interest, he can revise it until it is correct 
in structure and form. 

When the class represents a commercial club, a farmers’ 
grange, or a civic improvement society, the themes must be 
designed for a wider public, and the informal class discussion, 
except when the body is divided into committees for particular 
purposes, is replaced to a certain extent by the set speech and 
extemporaneous talk. Longer papers are assigned on subjects of 
particular interest to individual students; in many cases the 
subjects are continued for several weeks until the students have 
exhausted the material at hand. Some of the papers may deal 
with subjects in literature, art, science, and sociology; many of them 
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should be on topics of current interest, local and national, because 
they furnish the best material for the extemporaneous discussion 
which demands from the students a ready stock of information on 
various subjects. Usually different days are devoted to different 
interests. Debates on subjects that have been carefully investi- 
gated offer a pleasing alternative to those who do not wish to pre- 
pare an extended and carefully written paper. If a lantern and 
collection of slides are available, they will be of material aid to the 
student who is preparing his first lecture. 

These long papers and talks, as well as recent books, local 
speeches of interest, and musical recitals, furnish the material for 
numerous critiques and attempts at précis writing. Since libraries 
and many department stores are adding rooms for the entertainment 
of children, it is not amiss, especially in classes of girls, to devote 
some time to story-telling. 

In conclusion, the pageant offers an interesting and not impos- 
sible excursion into a simple form of the drama. The students 
delight in digging out bits of local romance and adventure which can 
be worked into a pageant in prose or, occasionally, in verse. The 
attention of the student is in this way directed to the history of 
his own community; traditions are often discovered that possess 
all of the charm of the story-book; and the restless boy or girl learns 
that his own home, after all, is an interesting place in which to live. 
























GETTING A HEARING FOR TENNYSON: A “NATURAL” 
METHOD IN THE TEACHING OF POETRY 





PAUL KAUFMAN 
Washington, D.C. 





I was facing a class of scientific Freshmen in the second term 
at a time when their science had come to loom large enough to 
drive literature in general into the category of amusements for the 
tired business man. Shakspere had been well received in the first 
term and Gulliver’s Travels had just been finished with considerable 
approval. But now, according to the time-honored schedule, five 
or six weeks of Tennyson loomed up. Fortunately these men all 
had individual conferences with me in composition and at the slight- 
est provocation were glad to air their views on any subject, including 
poetry in general and Tennyson in particular. Of him they had 
unfortunate memories from other years, but patiently at my request 
they labored through three or four of the Idy//s, while the chemistry 
of high explosives—something really useful and important—waited 
for them around the corner. 

At this moment the Germans were hurling themselves against 
the living bulwarks of Paris for the last time. Young America was 
straining at the leash. Only tyrannical parents and forcibly 
applied arguments about the necessity of training scientific men 
kept most of them within the academic precincts at all. What 
futility, then, these sweet murmurings about Oenone and Mariana 
and the Lotos Eaters! Something had to be done, for I was deter- 
mined that these men should not pass on completely misunder- 
standing—not to say despising—poetry like Tennyson’s. So as 
I announced the first assignment in the shorter poems, I said in 
effect: “‘Now, gentlemen, there will be no written paper next time. 
I shall not test you on the facts of the poems. I do not care par- 
ticularly about the information you may acquire or who said what 
and why, or what happened next. But I shall ask you to state 
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over your signature how many times you honestly read the poems. 
That is not all, however. This poetry is essentially music. It is 
intended for the ear. Give yourself the treat of a new experience 
and read these poems aloud. Read them again aloud, and tell me 
next time how many times you read them aloud. Tennyson never 
intended us to follow his lines just with the eye. Like many other 
poets, he chanted them. Don’t imagine the printer has done the 
whole job for us any more than the man who lays out the diamond 
plays the game for us. Give the poet the benefit of the doubt and 
co-operate. Play the game according to the rules.” 

I believe that the men reported honestly at the next recitation. 
Two or three frankly admitted they had read nothing—“did not 
have time.” The others varied, some reporting two readings 
aloud plus two of the silent variety. During the class hour we 
put together inductively some of the elements of verse form, 
emphasizing always relations of sounds. We didn’t enter into the 
subtleties of the subject with which Amy Lowell juggles so deftly, 
but we discovered a few fundamentals. 

For the following three or four recitations the same plan pre- 
vailed. I told the men that they were to read with no thought of 
getting up the substance like a chapter in a textbook, no thought 
of a teacher or a class exercise, no purpose but enjoyment. I 
insinuated gradually—without pedantic preaching, I hope—that 
poetry might have some significance in a sadly muddled and torn 
world such as we were living in. I reminded them that thousands 
of the best and strongest men had derived from poetry not only 
the deepest pleasure but comfort in distress, endurance in tribula- 
tion, and wider understanding of the complex business of life. I 
suggested that good poetry might help us to understand better 
the relation even of firing data and gas tests to the rest of life. 
But always I insisted that poetry was not something to be “‘got up” 
for a ten-minute paper or a final examination, but something to 
be enjoyed primarily through the medium of somebody’s voice. 

Of course the idea of not having to prepare in the conventional 
sense appealed to them. Stern schoolmasters will frown, I suppose, 
and call such method superficial, unsound. They will say I evaded 
my responsibility in not making my students know these poems 
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and in not holding them strictly accountable for all they contained. 
(Just as if a poem contained anything!) Perhaps I did evade a 
responsibility, but I should want that responsibility defined and 
defended. I do know that the men were fully as intelligent about 
the poems in general as any I had for some years put through the 
orthodox paces, for into the recitation about form and sound I wove 
questions which tested exact knowledge. They showed that they 
knew without knowing they knew. As we progressed with the 
poems less lyrical and more philosophical I tried to show how sound 
and form assisted sense, presenting thought far more vividly to 
our minds. By this time I had the opportunity to meet them all 
again in conference and to corroborate the observation of results 
in the classroom. I decided that I was doing the most satisfactory 
bit of teaching I had ever done. I had helped save Tennyson! 

In the written review at the end of the five weeks I confess 
that I didn’t set as stiff a paper to test information as my colleagues. 
I do not flatter myself that I am as good a teacher as they. But 
I remember that one of them, a professor of some renown, had 
complained that his Juniors were not able in class to tell which 
of a number of short poems were in blank verse and which were in 
rhyme; my Freshmen could! And Tennyson is not anathema 
to them. 

Thus was an experiment born out of the particular pressing 
emergency of war-time psychology. With me at least the experi- 
ment, more or less modified, has become an integral part of my 
teaching practice, for the problem of getting American students 
to understand poetry is perennial and pressing. I hope many 
teachers are employing one or both essentials of such procedure: 
insistence on reading aloud in preparation, and the omission, for 
certain periods, of the written classroom quiz. I only know that 
the practice is worth a trial. I believe it may produce undreamed 
of results in these days of waning humanities, when, as never before, 
we need to place at the disposal of our students the manifold 
ministries of the best poetry. 











NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NINTH ANNUAL MEETING, BOSTON, 
NOVEMBER 24-26, 1919 


The ninth annual meeting of the National Council of Teachers of 
English was held in Boston. With the exception of the meeting in 
New York in 1916, this convention in Boston was the only annual con- 
vention held east of Chicago. The New England Association of Teachers 
of English set aside its autumn meeting and joined with the Council. 
The New York State Association of Teachers of English also co-operated 
by omitting its Tuesday meeting in Albany and urging its members to 
come on to Boston. Many of them did. Buffalo, for example, had a 
delegation of eight present. 

Most of the sessions were held in the Lecture Room of the Boston 
Public Library at Copley Square. The room was available through the 
courtesy of the Ruskin Association of Boston, which set aside one of its 
regular monthly meetings. Four of the section meetings were held in 
the Business Administration Building of Boston University. The 
annual banquet was well provided for at the Harvard Union in Cam- 
bridge, and the closing session was held in one of the large lecture halls 
of Harvard University. 

The attendance on the meeting, particularly on the section meetings 
and at the annual dinner, was on the whole very satisfactory, though 
it did not reach the mark set at the Chicago meeting of 1914. Super- 
intendent Thompson, of the Boston Public Schools, urged the high 
schools to arrange to have representatives present at all the meetings, 
and this was quite generally done. 

Attendance from the Middle West was, of course, far less than 
when the meeting is held in Chicago, while New York City teachers 
were, with the exception of those actually on the program, unable to 
be present. 

The New England Association did everything in its power to co- 
operate in making the meeting a success. The program was published in 
the November Leaflet, together with a statement on English problems 
by the secretary of the Council. A special pamphlet indicating points 
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of interest for visits to the schools and other public places in Boston 
and vicinity was printed and distributed. A social committee under 
the leadership of Mr. A. B. deMille, of Milton Academy, assisted in 
making visitors acquainted at the annual banquet. Mr. Thurber and 
Mr. Hinchman presided over the Monday evening and the Tuesday 
morning sessions, respectively, and did much to make both meetings 
successful. That the spirit of unity and co-operation so necessary to 
progress in the field of English teaching in the country was greatly 
deepened and strengthened by the meeting in Boston there seems to 
be no question. There will, of course, always be honest differences of 
opinion as to aims and methods in English work, due in part to the differ- 
ences in conditions as between different localities, but little by little 
the workers, particularly the leaders, are coming to understand each 
other. 

The program was fully up to the standard of previous years in the 
character of the papers read. The number of sessions was somewhat 
larger than before and this gave opportunity for the treatment of a wider 
range of topics. There was perhaps less discussion from the floor than 
in some of the earlier meetings of the Council. It is evident that the 
officers in charge of the programs should give careful consideration to 
this point. It would be a great pity if the informal exchange of opinion 
which characterized the earliest conventions should be replaced wholly 
by the reading of set papers. The general tendency toward adjustment 
of the work in English to actual life conditions and actual life needs was 
evident throughout. The crowning glory of democracy, its capacity 
for change without violence through the formation of public opinion, 
is exemplified in the activities of the National Council of Teachers of 
English. 


BUSINESS 


The Board of Directors met, as announced in the program, at 4:30 
on Monday afternoon. There were present: Misses Breck, Crumpton, 
Fontaine, Fox, and Hart, and Messrs. Bair, Brown, Harvey, Hinchman, 
Hosic, Leonard, Miller, Noble, Scott, Sias, C. S. Thomas, J. M. Thomas, 
Thurber, Tressler. The minutes of the annual meeting of 1918 (post- 
poned till February, 1919), as printed in the English Journal for April, 
1919, were approved. The following financial statement as of Novem- 
ber 15, 1919, was submitted by Mr. Hosic, the Secretary-Treasurer, and 
placed on file: 
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RECEIPTS 
Balance December 1, 1918... ............0cceeeeeees $ 130.83 
Fee 2,175.11 
ee 95.10 
sas oid ins 6 Cb aN ERM K SU e omniees 260.50 
Peay Lésts.......... ea duce e's aanwavane ealee shear conan 26.48 
li a a i heed bine Qo Sica 661.37 
Leonard and Ward Economy Reports................ 10.97 
Refund and Office Expenses.................e2ece00- 72.86 
EE I IS gc on cle sccvcatcbedkvnecewss 5.00 
se at 4.32 
aE a i ee ida daeale's $3,442.54 
EXPENDITURES 
EL. ¢ cu dddie ae > bude omy sates beus eeeeane $1,603.50 
OG. ol up yuadindeath ov denne 606.25 
ie Oh as a hon on woh Coma and ene ete kenae 85.22 
Supplies ee wae a ee ad whe Sant eee 59.59 
Ns a icevacdecievedboeebianse es 185.31 
Home Reading Lists (mailing)....................... 13.40 
RE SE gE 61.42 
I a i 1.66 
a Sin ik we da tigueseake vs vanes 468.65 
Leonard and Ward Reports (mailing)................. 86 
Teli ona te EAU hn wk xen sha teee 26.62 
Stamps received and paid out.................-0004. 23.92 
re eee. ade tiss ¢<'s0b 4a ben s Gabe 15.68 
ee re $3,152.18 
Balance November 15, 1919...........---+++e0e 290.36 


The secretary stated that the terms of office of the following directors 
would expire with the close of the meeting, namely, Directors Breck, 
Crumpton, Davis, Grainger, Jenkins, Lodor (Mrs. Merchant), Noble, 
Scott, and Stratton. Under the constitution as amended at the last 
annual meeting, only nine directors at large are provided for. As that 
number are still in office, no election of directors by the Council was 
necessary. A list of local associations which are now or have been 
affiliated with the National Council was read. This list included thirty- 
nine local societies, most of which have paid their dues and are in good 
standing and therefore eligible to seat one or more members on the Board 
of Directors. It was understood that the secretary would communicate 
with these societies, urging them to name their representatives as soon 
as possible. Several societies were actually represented by their own 
directors as follows: New England by Mr. Brown and Mr. Hinchman; 
Kansas by Mr. Harvey; Philadelphia by Miss Hart; New York state 
by Mr. Sias and Miss Fox; New York City by Mr. Tressler. It was 
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stated that local organizations in several of the states find it difficult 
to maintain themselves because of pressure from the state teachers’ 
association, which tends to absorb them. It was agreed that the sec- 
retary of the Council should draw up a scheme of organization for such 
local societies. 

On motion a nominating committee to name the officers of the 
Council for the year 1919-20 was appointed by the chair. The com- 
mittee was as follows: Miss Crumpton, chairman; Miss Fontaine, Mr. 
Leonard, Mr. Thurber, and Mr. Sias. This committee reported to 
the Board of Directors at a special meeting held in connection with the 
annual dinner and its report was accepted. The officers for the ensuing 
year are the following: President, James F. Hosic, Chicago Normal 
College; First Vice-President, Walter S. Hinchman, Groton School, 
Groton, Massachusetts; Second Vice-President, Olive Ely Hart, South 
Philadelphia High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Secretary-Treasurer, W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chicago Normal College; 
Auditor, Frederick H. Bair, University of Wisconsin; Member of the 
Executive Committee, Joseph M. Thomas, University of Minnesota. 

Resolutions of thanks were voted to the following organizations for 
their courtesy and co-operation in connection with the ninth annual 
meeting: the New England Association of Teachers of English, New 
York City Association of Teachers of English, Boston Public Library, 
Ruskin Society of Boston, Boston University, Harvard University, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

In view of the fact that Professor Edwin M. Hopkins, who has 
not before been absent from a meeting of the Council, was compelled 
this year to remain away on account of ill health, the secretary was 
instructed to write Professor Hopkins a letter expressing the sympathy of 
the Board of Directors and the hope that he would soon be restored to 
health. 

The question of the time and place of the annual meeting was dis- 
cussedinformally. It was the opinion of the majority of directors present 
that the best time for the annual meeting is Thanksgiving Day and the 
two days following. A special meeting to be held at Cleveland in 
connection with the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association about February 24, 1920, was authorized. 

The Executive Committee was instructed to proceed with the making 
of reprints of the Hopkins report and with such plans as might make 
this report if possible more influential in bringing about the results it 
was intended to effect. 
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Speaking for the Committee on Economy of Time, Miss Fontaine 
asked that the Board of Directors authorize the printing of the various 
reports of the subcommittees of the Committee as a single document 
and that a sum of money be set apart for the use of the Committee in 
completing its work. The request of the Committee was granted and 
$25 was appropriated for stenography. 

The relationship of the National Council to the English Journal was 
informally discussed. It was moved that the matter be referred to the 
Executive Committee for consideration. The Board adjourned. 

The annual business meeting on Tuesday afternoon was as usual not 
well attended. The main topic of discussion was the time and place of 
the annual meeting. A motion was passed to the effect that it was the 
opinion of those present that the meeting should be held in Chicago 
at Thanksgiving time two years out of three and that on the third year 
some other city should be selected. Further business was transacted 
on Wednesday morning. At this time reports of committees were 
heard. Miss Crumpton outlined briefly the plans of the Committee on 
American Speech. The work of that committee will center in the imme- 
diate future upon the training of teachers and upon courses for that 
purpose. Miss Fontaine reported for the Committee on Economy of 
Time that its work seems, for the present, to be nearly complete. She 
moved that the Committee be discharged, with the understanding that a 
new committee on literature shall be appointed and that a reviewing 
committee shall be established to edit the various reports of the com- 
mittee at some time in the near future and prepare them for publication 
as single documents. The motion was seconded and carried and the 
Committee discharged with the warm thanks of the Council for the 
efficient work which it had done. A motion was then passed calling upon 
all the committees of the Council to complete their work if possible 
during the ensuing year so as to clean the slate at the tenth annual 
meeting. It was the intention of this motion that no standing committee 
now in existence shall be continued beyond December 1, 1920, unless 
there is a good reason. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ECONOMY OF TIME IN ENGLISH 
To the President and Members of the National Council of Teachers of 
English: 
For the past two years the Committee on Economy of Time has been 
trying to work out minimal essentials in English. That its recommenda- 
tions might be as definite as possible, subcommittees were appointed 
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to investigate five different phases of the subject, namely: mechanics 
of speech, mechanics of writing, grammar, composition and rhetoric, and 
literature. The reports of these subcommittees show in considerable 
detail what this committee regards as essential in each of these divisions. 

The committee has been obliged to limit its work to the setting up 
of minimal attainments. These are to be considered the lowest require- 
ments for passing to a higher grade. A very specific statement of this 
principle is necessary, because there is an inevitable tendency for teachers 
to regard minima as maxima. Every earnest teacher will constantly 
endeavor to bring each pupil to the highest accomplishment of which he 
is capable; but it is especially desirable that we establish some standard 
of minimal attainments below which no pupil, except for very special 
reasons, shall be allowed to fall. 

The reports of the committees on mechanics of writing, grammar, and 
composition and rhetoric have been printed. Reprints of these reports 
may be obtained from the secretary of the Council. The report on 
mechanics of speech is almost ready for publication. An excellent piece 
of work in the field of ideals in literature has been done by the sub- 
committee on literature, but this committee recommends that this 
subcommittee’s report be published separately because it is not con- 
cerned with minimal essentials. It seems to this committee desirable 
that a committee on economy of time in literature be appointed to 
carry forward this part of the work. 

Your committee recommends that the following points be accepted 
as the basis of courses in English in the elementary, intermediate, and 
secondary schools: 

1. The teaching of literature suitable to the age and development of 
pupils, and the elimination of those classics beyond their emotional and 
intellectual reach. The introduction into our courses of such contempo- 
rary material as will give pupils a better appreciation of present-day 
ideals. 

2. The development in our pupils of an intelligent love and respect 
for their mother-tongue, which will show itself in clear, distinct speech, 
free from slovenly articulation, gross errors, and cheap, threadbare words. 

3. The mastery of the mechanics of writing, including the spelling 
of the average written vocabulary, capitals, accepted letter and manu- 
script forms, and the common marks of punctuation, especially the 
period and the question mark. 

4. Training in the organization of thought to the extent that a stu- 
dent leaving high school shall have ability to analyze a topic selected 
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by himself, collect material by which it is to be developed, and arrange 
the divisions of his subject in clear paragraphs. 

5. A thorough understanding of the grammar necessary to the 
mastery of the sentence and for the correction of certain errors in accepted 
grammatical usage. 

The committee considered that in attempting to establish minimal 
essentials its task would become too complicated if it undertook to discuss 
method at this time. Accordingly this report is confined to the material 
of the teaching of English, and the important field of method has been left 
for future investigation. 

This report is submitted as a tentative report. The committee 
hopes that its printed reports may be widely distributed, so that teachers 
generally may try out the proposals and report results to an editing com- 
mittee. It is recommended that this editing committee prepare a final 
draft of the report which shall be published in permanent form. 

Your committee now respectfully begs to be discharged. 


Mary B. FONTAINE 
Chairman of the Committee on Economy of Time in English 


CONFERENCE ON SUPERVISION 


The report of the Conference on Supervision is based upon notes 
taken by Mr. F. H. Bair, of the University of Wisconsin. 

The attendance at the opening session of the Council was the largest 
we have had. In spite of the big room there was an atmosphere of 
informality, enthusiasm, and intimacy. 

E. B. Richards, specialist in English for the state of New York, 
discussed the subject from the standpoint of one experiment at Bing- 
hamton in that state, where English supervision comprehended the 
subject as continuous throughout the twelve grades. The results, as 
tested there, have been satisfactory. The advantages of such a super- 
visory scheme are that it bridges gaps in the system, gives breadth of 
view, and lessens the feeling of “caste” between high-school and ele- 
mentary teachers. ‘‘The qualities necessary in a city supervisor of 
English,” said Mr. Richard, “are three. He must have vision, broad, 
deep, and sympathetic; he must have the will to do, and that joyously; 
and he must have faith—faith in his vision, in his own ability to follow it, 
and faith in the body of teachers to measure up to the work. He must 
recognize the high quality of their character and tact. Every supevisor 
would do well to put up over his own desk the legend ‘I believe in my 
teachers.’” 
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Mr. Richards developed these major points inspiringly, and Edward 
H. Webster, of Springfield, Massachusetts, followed with a discussion of 
“Absentee Supervision.” With the aid of a typewritten outline which 
he placed in the hands of the persons present, he set forth the methods 
at present employed in his city in directing the work in English in the 
grade schools in co-operation with the work carried on in the high schools. 
One important feature is that of aiding each teacher to analyze sets of 
compositions at the beginning and at the close of each semester in accord- 
ance with a definite plan. The composition of each child is handed in to 
the supervisor with criticism. When all the compositions are collected, 
ten teachers, acting as readers, compare the grades given to the compo- 
sitions with the marks agreed upon in the Springfield standards and 
suggest additional ways and means of overcoming the difficulties the 
teacher has pointed out in her analyses. The whole is passed in review 
by the supervisor, who selects outstanding problems for discussion at 
the next teachers’ meeting, when the sets are returned to the owners. 
After the meeting opportunity is provided for personal conference with 
the teacher. 

Another important factor is that of stenographic studies of lessons 
and assignments in English departments of the high schools. By way 
of preparation a study was made in teachers’ meetings of the art of 
questioning. The best stenographers from the student body of the 
High School of Commerce were selected and two appointed to each lesson. 
Their reports were typewritten and returned to the teacher, who made 
an analysis of her questions and the resulting pupil answers, and then 
conferred with the supervisor, and finally typical questions and answers 
were analyzed in departmental meeting. Other factors described by 
Mr. Webster were the setting up of objective standards for written 
composition, one for the beginning of a semester and one for the close, 
monthly exhibits of high-grade compositions, posters, advertisements, 
and the like, demonstration of excellent oral work in the assembly halls 
of the various schools, and the submission by teachers of the criteria 
employed by them in judging the work in oral composition. 

The third address of the morning was made by Maurice J. Lacey, 
principal of the West Roxbury High School. For supervision in the 
secondary school Mr. Lacey suggested a number of practical moves: 
(1) monthly conferences, with reports on some phases of professional 
work, English or otherwise; (2) monthly minimum requirements for 
each teacher; (3) the use of papers from other subjects in judging com- 
positions; (4) the grading of a set of papers by all teachers independently, 
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followed by conference on the ratings; (5) the use of the spirit of emula- 
tion, through contests, etc.; (6) the use of a continuous record of home 
reading; (7) the setting of a particular day throughout the English 
department for book reports. 

Mr. Edwin L. Miller, of the Northwestern High School, Detroit, 
urged that the principle of supervision be recognized clearly as that of 
mutual assistance and co-operation, and not of autocratic superimposi- 
tion. He described a unique problem at Detroit, where the county has 
been made the supervisory unit, and where eighteen school superin- 
tendencies are involved. He spoke humorously of some of the difficulties 
faced. Organization, he said, is being attempted by dividing the problem 
by committee assignments into primary, elementary, intermediate, 
and high-school English. The Committee on Reading is subordinated 
to the first two, and Committees on Grammar, Spelling, and Penmanship 
may be added. The Detroit effort is to place English teachers on the 
same basis as teachers of laboratory science. ‘‘It is impossible, in my 
judgment,” said Mr. Miller, “to produce in composition results such as 
business men and the colleges demand, while our teachers bear the 
burden of five classes of twenty-five students each daily.”” He expressed 
his opinion, further, that the colleges are short-sighted in their conception 
of English teaching, and closed with the point that the surest method 
of getting results through supervision lies, not in a mechanical method 
or system, but in the human touch. 

Mr. Clarence D. Kingsley, of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education, discussing the foregoing addresses, called attention to the 
fact that four types of supervision had been represented, school, city, 
county, and state, and made a strong appeal for state direction of Eng- 
lish work, as a clearing house of professional stimulus. The city and 
county directors are closer, and yet aloof enough from minute detail to 
direct with perspective, and so co-ordinate the system. Such super- 
visors should help the teachers to understand the aims of the work, and 
should, with them, discover the best methods of achieving those aims. 
Mr. Kingsley spoke strongly for more adequate supervision of English 
work, first in the form of local control, assuring continuity in the work, 
and secondly, in the form of state supervision. He urged that teachers 
create the demand. 

Mr. Ernest H. Clark, of East High School, Rochester, followed 
Mr. Kingsley. ‘Nearly a quarter of a million of our boys have died 
to fight what ?” said Mr. Clark. “Supervision! We must look to the 
quality of supervision, or Germany may have conquered us. What we 
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want is intelligent, liberal co-operation. Some of us supervisors take 
ourselves altogether too seriously. With widely differing school prob- 
lems in the various sections of our cities, we don’t want a procrustean 
bed in each half-year of the twelve grades. Germany had supervision— 
the most highly developed in history. Look at the moral collapse in 
Germany when supervision no longer supervised.” Mr. Clark said 
that too much supervision was keeping self-respecting young men out of 
the teaching of English. When the chairman asked him to explain this 
remark he retorted that such men won’t put themselves in a steel trap. 

Mr. Stanford, of Holyoke, expressed his view that the man troubling 
us most today is rather the undersupervised than the oversupervised. 
“The Red is our danger; extreme individualism is being corrected by 
the war,” he declared. 

Miss Olive Hart, of Philadelphia, said, “It seems to me that the 
time has come when supervision should be placed where it belongs. 
It should be demanded by the supervised.” 

Professor Friese, of Bucknell University, following up Mr. Clark’s 
talk, urged that the scarcity of strong men among the candidates for 
English teaching is due not to tyrannous supervision but to low salaries, 
which cannot compete with business opportunities. He said, “I have 
found no domineering supervisors. We are having meetings of repre- 
sentatives of English departments, and recently a school inadvertently 
omitted asked to be included in the meetings.” 

Mr. Emerson, of Lynn, Massachusetts, suggested that when super- 
visory plans are matured in co-operation, by counsel and consultation, 
the results are good. 

Miss McDonald, of Lawrence, protested the overburdening of super- 
visors with teaching. She said that possibly some directors, left free to 
plan and execute, might become autocrats. 

Mr. Tressler, of the Newtown High School, New York City, pro- 
tested an implication in one of the preceding talks, that anything 
autocratic persists in the English control in New York state. “Our 
trouble is not too much of the English specialist, but too little of him. 
We have repeatedly invited him to visit us in New York, but he has 
come too rarely.” 

Miss Sage, of Buffalo, seconded Mr. Tressler’s point. Mr. Kingsley 
said that we need a new terminology for the new leadership—that 
“inspector,” “director,” and “supervisor” are all open to objection. 
He reiterated his approval of a state control, shorn of an examination 
system and of centralization. We need the state control to define our 
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aims and to act asa clearing house of good ideas and impulses. He added 
the thought that it would be good frequently to have the supervisors 
return to teaching. 

Professor Hosic described an experiment in which he is now a special 
helper in thirteen representative Chicago schools. The principals and 
district superintendents lunched together, uncovered issues, and 
attempted to reach principles for the campaign. The first aims, as 
defined, were (1) to help the boys and girls to think and speak on their 
feet; (2) to get out of a book, silently and effectively, what they want. 
The program was to get the children to working with definite purposes; 
it was begun in the grades and extended to the high school. It was found, 
among other things, that the difference in aims among high-school 
teachers worked a hardship to grade students promoted. As one meas- 
ure of equitable adjustment the same composition was graded by a group 
of teachers and rated on the blackboard, first by grade—fifth grade, 
sixth, etc., then by absolute quality, poor to excellent. Other experi- 
ments were revealing, and were being carried on. 

Professor Bair, of the University of Wisconsin, moved that a com- 
mittee be appointed to draw up recommendations for the consideration 
of the National Council favoring the idea of continuous supervision, 
co-operative in quality. The motion was carried. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


The President’s address, by Professor J. M. Thomas, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, was on the subject, “‘Inhibitions in English Teach- 
ing.” The address in full will be found in this issue of the Journal and 
therefore comment upon it is unnecessary. 

Professor Irving Babbitt, of the Department of Romance of Harvard 
University, spoke on “English and the Discipline of Ideas.”’ He said in 
part that our most urgent problem just now is how to preserve in a positive 
and critical form the soul of truth in the two great traditions—classical and 
Christian—that are crumbling as mere dogma. ‘The first step in working 
out a positive and critical humanism is to define one’s general terms, 
above all, the term liberty. The ideas for which the general term stand 
should be studied not abstractly but concretely as reflected in main 
literary currents and in the works of great authors. This involves in 
turn the building up of background, not merely in the English and mod- 
ern classics, but in those of Greece and Rome. Thus to study English 
with reference to its intellectual content will do more than anything else 
to make it a serious cultural discipline. It will then be possible to refute 
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those who look upon the present popularity of English as only an instance 
of the familiar human proclivity to turn from a way of hardships to an 
easy way. Teachers of English have in any case a choice to make 
between a humanistic conception of their subject and the current 
naturalistic and humanitarian conceptions. If they assume the more 
qualitative and selective attitude that the humanist recommends, and 
disregard certain equalitarian fallacies that are now being preached in 
the name of democracy, they can probably do more than any other body 
of teachers to check the present drift toward illiteracy, and at the same 
time help to build up the complex of civilized ideas and habits, the éthos, 
as Aristotle calls it, that is necessary, especially in the leaders, if we are 
to be true liberals, equal to the task of preserving our present free 
institutions. 

The third paper of the afternoon was by Professor Fred N. Scott, 
of the University of Michigan, who has so often pleased and profited 
the members of the Council by his papers. He spoke on this occasion 
on the topic “English Composition as a Mode of Behavior.” The 
method of teaching English composition by the correcting of errors, he 
said, has been in use for two thousand years and will not easily be super- 
seded. We can, however, well afford to give careful study to the causes 
of errors. These are mainly three. First is the influence of spoken for- 
eign language upon spoken English. We have only to contrast the 
English of boys preparing from their early years for Oxford with the 
English spoken by pupils entering our American high school to realize 
how different the problem is in America from what it is elsewhere. The 
second cause is the breaking up of our family traditions. We must now 
reckon with the influence of the smart newspaper, the telephone, the 
movie, and the automobile. Conversation in the family circle is not what 
it once was. The third consideration has to do with the clash between 
actual communication and formal language teaching. Pupils enter 
school largely unconscious of their linguistic habits. They are riotous, 
to be sure, but free. The school proceeds to clamp the lid of the 
linguistic ritual upon them. Of course system in language teaching is 
necessary, but it is wrongly used. We proceed, for example, to teach 
writing as though there were no basis in the spoken English of the 
pupils. 

What remedies are available? Scales no doubt have their use, but 
their effect on the teacher is likely to be bad. He is tempted to substitute 
diagnosis forcure. Like a clinical thermometer, a composition scale may 
help to show what the disease is, but cannot indicate the remedy. The 
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methods of the French Lycée have been proposed. The speaker had him- 
self translated a brochure on this subject by Aller as early as 1894 and had 
for a time made enthusiastic trial of the idea, but had dropped it. The 
preciseness so characteristic of French genius is not adequate to English. 
We may compare Renan’s “The Future of Science,” in which he declared 
that the greatest truths are not clear. He bemoaned the fact that the 
French did not take up Darwinism because of its lack of precise definition. 
While declaring that he had the highest regard for both French and 
English, the speaker felt certain that methods of improvement of English 
must be worked out on lines peculiar to America. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


The program of Monday evening was a symposium on forward move- 
ments. President Thomas introduced Mr. Samuel Thurber, of Newton- 
ville, Massachusetts, first vice-president of the Council, who presided 
over the session. 

The first speaker, Mr. W. S. Hinchman, of the Groton School, 
explained the plan of the New England Association of Teachers of 
English for the holding of local meetings in New England. There is 
great need for a discussion of English teaching because of general uncer- 
tainty as to its content and technique. It is important that we teach 
English well because there was never greater need for straight thinking 
and clear speaking than will be felt by the citizen of tomorrow. Publica- 
tions and annual meetings cannot wholly supply theneed. In New Eng- 
land, therefore, small local forums are being set up for those who cannot 
or will not attend annual meetings. These will make possible the dis- 
cussion of problems of minor importance but vital in their respective 
localities. New England has been divided into nine districts, each of 
which has a local chairman who calls the local meeting. There is no 
formal organization, but the chairman is understood to represent the 
New England Association. At present eight of the nine proposed di- 
visions are at work, with five to twenty-five local clubs in each division. 
Between sixty and seventy local meetings have been organized since the 
beginning of the summer of 1919. One hundred and fifteen are con- 
templated. There is almost unqualified testimony in favor of the plan 
from those who have attended the local meetings. 

Miss Claudia Crumpton, of the Northwestern High School, Detroit, 
Michigan, who suggested the nation-wide speech drive for the first week 
in November, brought forward a second fruitful idea, namely, the organi- 
zation of English clubs in schools and classrooms as a means of following 
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up the work of the speech drive. These clubs should be called Junior 
English Councils and should be organized in accordance with plans to be 
submitted by the Committee on American Speech. Miss Crumpton 
pointed out the general tendency toward the organization of clubs among 
young people and the remarkable results often obtained by them. The 
movement is in harmony with the socialized recitation and the project 
method of teaching. The basic idea is that young people should carry 
on their school life in accordance with the normal processes of life outside 
the school. Clubs satisfy the play spirit. They give opportunity for 
action, something to do. The speaker cited instances where pupils who 
stand low in their recitations are the first to volunteer assistance to 
the teacher in providing some necessity for the room. Three types 
of clubs are possible: the class organized as a club, a speech club for the 
whole school, and a project type in which representatives of various 
groups shall form a central council. The latter is at present flourishing 
in the Cass Technical High School under the direction of Mr. C. C. 
Certain, where the council conducts a mass meeting once a term and 
answers questions raised by the persons in the audience. Much may be 
learned from a study of organizations outside the school, particularly 
in the matter of definite goals and means by which children may measure 
their own progress. We must appeal to the imagination; we must be 
definite but not undertake too much. Among the problems to be 
solved are whether all grades shall be included or only the high school, 
whether the school or the class is the best unit, and in what way the 
English Journal may be employed as the medium of exchange among 
the clubs. 

The topic, “Standards in Composition,’ was presented by Mr. 
Sterling A. Leonard, of the Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. The speaker quoted a suggestion to the effect that the 
child’s powers of expression are adequate to his purpose. We must begin 
by finding out where the pupils are and plan that they shall not stay there. 
The standards set up at present are not always sensible. Too great 
stress, for example, is laid upon logical organization. The real test of 
composition is whether it succeeds. Probably the best standards for the 
children are examples of such compositions as really appeal to the hearer 
or the reader. Pupils themselves may be set to reporting on standards 
which they will undertake to discover. There should be a clear dis- 
tinction between composition and proofreading. At present the two 
are often confused. The most effective standards will be those which 
grow out of the judgments of the pupils themselves. 
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Miss Mary Hall, of the Girls’ High School in Brooklyn, New York, 
was not able to be present to speak on “The Standardization of School 
Libraries.”” The topic, however, was most effectively handled by Miss 
Martha Pritchard, of the Bridgewater Normal School, who is spending 
a sabbatical year at Teachers College. Miss Pritchard called attention 
to the report on the topic by Mr. Certain, which has been published by 
the National Education Association. She pointed out that laboratories 
have been definitely standardized and that libraries can be. Since the 
movement for better libraries began in 1910 or 1911, great progress has 
been made. All departments of the school have become awakened to 
the need of books and even the science department is insisting upon its 
share, in spite of the liberal provision already made for laboratory 
apparatus. In certain places outside reading lists have been made up 
to represent all the interests of the curriculum through the co-operation 
of the various departments. Training must begin in the elementary 
school with the use of the indexes and other simple features of a good 
library. To bring this about there must be an active supervisor of school 
libraries, as in Minnesota and in New York. Librarians adequately 
prepared and with salaries equal to those of regular teachers must be 
employed. This has already been done in a number of places. The 
most typical example of what can be accomplished is the Girls’ High 
School in Brooklyn, New York, where 3,000 girls draw several hundred 
books each day from the library, where there is an adequate classroom 
for library instruction and where all departments make regular use of 
the library. 

The last speaker of the evening was Mr. Frederick H. Bair, of the 
Departments of English and Education in the University of Wisconsin. 
Mr. Bair’s theme was that literature should be taught not as an art but 
as a revelation. The teaching of literature must be creative. Too 
often now it is merely either the handing on of a literary tradition or the 
analysis of form and structure. This is partly due to the influence of the 
college men, who have meant well but have not always understood 
the situation. Writers like Mr. Abbott and Mr. Hinchman, who urge 
that reading rather than intensive study should characterize the work 
in literature, are undoubtedly moving in the right direction. It would 
be far better to lead the pupils into a good library and tell them to help 


themselves than to cause them to “‘torture Ivanhoe” for seven weeks. 


What we want is literary tower-houses instead of morgues. Teachers 
must be encouraged to make adventures in the field of literature teaching. 
Otherwise we shall not discover the better way. 
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THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


The topic for Tuesday forenoon was “Basic Principles and the 
Relations of Home, School, and College.” Speaking informally of the 
co-operation of all factors, Professor Horace A. Eaton, of Syracuse 
University, called attention to the situation that obtains when the 
pupil enters school or college. He comes with his own English. Then 
we proceed to make him self-conscious. In order to reach his need, 
however, we must somehow enlist the forces outside the school, 
particularly the newspaper advertisements and the movies. We must 
Americanize the foreigner. Many homes are incapable of giving assist- 
ance. Indeed, the pupils must themselves become missionaries to 


- the home. We should, as far as possible, make the home realize its 


obligations. Inside the school other teachers in other subjects must help 
us bear the burden. Now too often the child looks on the English 
teacher as merely a crank. The English teacher, moreover, must be 
willing to use material from other subjects. Themes as we have them 
are now often artificial and forced. Enthusiasm is the first requisite 
to success in either speaking or writing. No unit of the school system at 
present knows exactly what its responsibility is. The high school, for 
example, must discover more exactly where it is to begin and where it is 
to end with the pupils. Authorities are not always open to suggestion 
as to the choice of books and the organization of courses of study. A 
better sentiment must be developed in these regards. Organizations of 
teachers have a great opportunity in connection with all these phases of 
the problem. 

The next speaker, Professor Henry S. Canby, of Yale University, 
explained that his topic had been stated before he had decided on the 
matter of his address. He would speak particularly of the co-operation 
of teacher and pupil and what the colleges would like from the schools. 
We need to inquire first of all, ‘What is English?”’ As early as the 70’s 
Professor Lounsbury, of Yale University, was attempting to establish a 
better tradition with regard to the subject. Instead of a plodding 
linguistic attack, he felt that we should aim to make the mind subtle 
and dynamic, with power to re-create what is read, to move ahead by its 
own motion. Two elements are necessarily present in the teaching of 
composition. One may be called discipline and the other stimulus. 
Drill on word and sentence there must be, but beyond this lies the possi- 
bility of stimulus from the general environment when the pupil under- 
takes to use his total experience in learning to write. Too great stress 
has been laid upon discipline because it is easy to understand. The 
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dynamic mind is more important—the mind that can create for itself a 
literature of pleasant thinking. Probably nine-tenths of the work now 
expended on composition is lost because of wrong emphasis. Success 
in composition teaching depends upon intimate, sympathetic contact 
between teacher and pupil. An automatic teacherless textbook has not 
yet been invented. While we have no very definite knowledge as to the 
details of method, it is certain that the teacher must possess the creative 
spirit. It would probably be well if much of the time now devoted to 
general class work were given over to individual conference in order to 
make possible contact between the teacher of a literary temper and the 
learner. This conference should not take the form of a confession on the 
part of the pupil, but of easy and friendly talk. So far as discipline is 
concerned, the college is too late. Pupils may be broken but not bent. 
Habits of accuracy in matters of detail in speaking and writing must be 
established in the schools, but in both school and college it would prob- 
ably be best at the present time to reduce the amount of class work by 
80 or 90 per cent and devote the remainder of the time to personal 
conference and study by the pupils under the direction of the 
teacher. 

Professor Canby was followed by Miss Emma Breck, of the Uni- 
versity School of the University of California, who spoke on ‘‘ What the 
Schools Have a Right to Expect of the Colleges.”” The speaker declared 
that she had been correcting her individual personal opinion by visits 
to schools in various parts of the country and felt sure that she was in 
possession of the essential facts. What we most need at present is 
perspective. If all could, for a time, go out to a ranch far away from 
schools, it would be a helpful experience. She herself had noted tre- 
mendous changes which have taken place during the twenty or twenty- 
five years since she herself was a student in school. Additions have been 
made to the courses with new emphasis upon technical, commercial, and 
vocational subjects. There is now a wide range of opportunity. The 
training of teachers has become recognized as essential. We need now 
to redefine our objectives. The statement of the British Labor party 
is most suggestive. It urges that we rid ourselves entirely of class dis- 
tinctions and offer full opportunity toall. Asa matter of fact, the Ameri- 
can high school is no longer homogeneous, but embraces all social classes. 
The old curriculum may be good, but not all the pupils will take it. 
What courses will meet the needs of the greatest number? A visit to 
the Public Forum in Boston will prove enlightening as to our problem. 
We have foreigners among us with dangerous half-knowledge. The 
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colleges must open their doors to those who are surely to be the leaders 
of the common people in the future. Our hope lies in more education, 
not for the masses, but for the classes. It follows that the colleges must 
welcome to their halls pupils of various preparation. The public uni- 
versities are now doing this. Those states which do not have such 
universities will soon have them unless the private colleges change their 
attitude. The old examination system is pernicious. Memory is still 
the principal faculty appealed to. Broad reading is not stimulated by 
them. Why not ask with regard to the essay on Johnson, for example, 
what is meant by the expression, A great and good man? Why not 
teach the essay as a human document? The colleges do not intend, of 
course, to injure high-school teaching, but do it nevertheless by .their 
emphasis on style and the meaning of allusions in the questions which 
they set for entrance. They fail, moreover, to send out English teachers 
trained with reference to the needs of the future. 

In discussion Miss Alice Bidwell, of Allegheny College, thought that 
both Professor Canby and Miss Breck had suggested ideals which we 
must cherish and that the two may be brought together. Freshman 
courses in college should not be placed in the hands of Ph.D.’s dripping 
with scholarship, and the courses in the training of high-school teachers 
should be conducted by professors who have themselves not too long 
ago taught in high schools. 

Mr. George H. Browne, of the Browne and Nichols School in Cam- 
bridge, continued the discussion, pointing out that it is true that the 
colleges at present exact too much of their Freshmen and thus cause a 
great many todrop out. The schools need more time. At present some 
have only 160 days out of the year. Home co-operation is feeble. Per- 
haps the public has not been taken into consideration. We cannot, 
however, defer too much to the taste and judgment of mere boys and 
girls, who do not always know what is best for them. 

President Thomas, who was in the audience, took the floor to reply 
to some of the suggestions made by Miss Breck. He too thought that 
pupils are not to be trusted to choose unaided the courses that they shall 
take. While democracy does mean equality of opportunity, it does not 
mean equality of attainment. Some pupils reach the limit of their 
capacity for education at the end of the eighth year. The colleges do 
not now draw the line against any class. The leading student in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota is the daughter of a Scandinavian farmer. Condi- 
tions had not altered so materially in the last twenty years as the previous 
speaker seemed to think. 
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Alfred M. Hitchcock, speaking for the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, called attention to the latest report of the Conference on 
Uniform Entrance Requirements in English. He thought the more 
liberal lists would go far to meet Miss Breck’s objections. 

He was answered, however, by Mr. Clarence D. Kingsley, State 
High School Inspector for Massachusetts, who said that the situation in 
New England is fully as bad as Miss Breck had indicated. The present 
college entrance requirements and particularly the examinations set upon 
them constitute a real incubus, hindering the advancement of the schools. 
This had been pointed out by ex-President Roosevelt in an article in 
the Outlook. The better way had been shown by the University of 
Chicago, which eight years ago established entrance requirements suffi- 
ciently flexible to meet the needs of all the various classes that attend 
the public schools. He felt that some of those concerned with the 
problem of the relationship of high school and college have not thought 
far enough. There is a real problem, the solution of which will require 
active co-operation. All who are concerned with English instruction 
should work at it. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


COLLEGE SECTION 


In the college section, under the chairmanship of Professor Ashley H. 
Thorndike, of Columbia University, three papers were read. The first, 
by Professor Franklyn B. Snyder, of Northwestern University, was on 
“The First Course in English Literature.””’ The speaker showed how 
the conventional survey course could be made much more valuable by 
building around fascinating men and interesting books instead of around 
conventional epochs and movements. Instead of the main aim being 
to acquaint students with facts of literary history, it would be to awaken 
in the student a love for good books. He showed the obvious dangers of 
such a course and how they might be avoided. In conclusion he main- 
tained that his plan might be made to coincide with the convention his- 
torical survey course and that the orderly progress of the course need not 
be abandoned. 

After the reading of the paper the chairman opened the ques- 
tion to discussion. Professor Canby, of Yale, approved heartily of 
the idea. Professor Thomas, of the University of Minnesota, out- 
lined a similar course given by him. Professor Pearson, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, explained that his course was one 
based upon the understanding of certain great currents of thought of the 
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nineteenth century. He agreed that the method was totally different, 
but maintained that the end was the same as that attained by Professor 
Snyder’s plan. Miss Buck, of Vassar, said that a similar course in her 
college was not required but was a prerequisite for all other courses in 
the department. Professor Croisan, of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, held that the place to start with Freshmen is not with 
Beowulf but with the nineteenth century. Professor Thorndike closed 
the discussion by saying that, while for many years Columbia had gone 
without such a course, the demands of the colleges of journalism and 
business administration had made necessary a course that is organized 
somewhat after the plan outlined by Miss Buck. 

The chairman presented the next speaker, Professor John L. Lowes, 
of Harvard University, who read a paper on “The Doctoral Training 
and the Present Discontent.” Dr. Lowes explained that the teacher of 
literature occupies a singular position in that he must apply the results 
of knowledge acquired by the methods of science to the interpretation of 
anart. The first business of the doctoral discipline is to give the highly 
specialized training which makes a man master of his powers and of his 
field. The paper dealt with certain views of humanism recently pro- 
pounded which seemed to the speaker to be somewhat fallacious. He 
concluded by saying that humanistic training involves a rigorously 
scientific discipline in fundamentals with a view to breadth and sound- 
ness and perspective and vitality in dealing with those values which 
constitute the claim of literature to rank as chief among the humanities. 

Dr. Frank Aydelotte, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
next discussed the allied subject of “Research and Humanism.” He 
first pointed out that we must not forget that the whole machinery of 
research, the organization of courses, etc., are not ends but means. 
The idea that the teacher of the humanities is on the defensive and that 
the man of science is in the saddle is erroneous. The great lesson of the 
war has been the supremacy of liberal education. Books are of value 
in proportion as they stimulate and produce great thoughts. The idea 
of mere acquisition is too narrow; we want minds that are creative and 
can produce. Therefore we need the spirit of research. We must have 
men who are able to deal not merely with facts but with ideas. We 
must make graduate students see that, while their results in research 
may not amount to much as far as the world is concerned, the process 
may be of great importance to them. What we need is probably not 
less work; perhaps we should make the work more difficult—make the 
process of research continuous. Professor Canby opened the discussion 
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by remarking facetiously that he understood that the last two papers 
were a debate but that he agreed with both sides. Dr. Percy W. Long, 
of the Division of Extension Work of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education, said that the critics of the doctoral training make a mistake 
in judging the doctor by his first piece of research rather than by later 
work. Professor Thorndike remarked, closing the meeting, “As most 
of our candidates for the doctor’s degree at Columbia have been out of 
college for fourteen years on an average, I resent the charge that we are 
corrupting the youth; rather we are giving comfort to old age.” 


R. W. PENCE 
Secretary 


HIGH-SCHOOL SECTION 


Mr. James M. Spinning, Rochester, New York, acted as secretary 
and furnished these abstracts of the papers: 


Unified Composition Courses 


It is not the teacher’s pathway alone which lies so often among arid deserts 
of themes. The pupil, for the sake of a mark or at the seeming whim of the 
teacher, traverses all too frequently a dismal terrain. He finds a sameness 
even in relating his own experiences, if this must be done term after term. 

This drear landscape may give way to scenery which acquires a meaning 
and interest for him if his own and his fellows’ stories, essays, descriptions, 
oral reports, letters, outlines, and debates can derive a unity and purpose from 
being related to some one broad general subject. One such unified composi- 
tion course may deal with Our Nation, another with Citizenship or Our City; 
others with French Life, Roman Life, with Recreations, Vocations, or Periodicals. 

Since each pupil has his particular topic within the broader field, he feels 
that he is writing or speaking with a definite purpose as in the outer world. He 
is reaching out and giving out. 

Material available should be suggested very definitely, especially for 
young pupils. Boys and girls must be trained in the use of newspapers, maga- 
zines, the Reader’s Guide, books, and all the resources of libraries. They should 
be encouraged to seek information by observation or conversation, and to use 
their own experience. For some lessons the expression of individual opinion 
is most desirable. Free discussion, questions, and criticism should be allowed. 

The results, as shown in more than five years’ work of this kind with pupils 
of different high-school grades, prove the value of the method. Pupils are wide 
awake. They really enjoy hearing oral reports on subjects of comparative 
unfamiliarity. They are careful in the preparation of their reports, and are 
anxious to make a good impression. By practice in telling others what they 
have learned, they acquire facility in expression. Through the various lessons 
they have practice in all forms of discourse. Their outlines are much more 
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thorough than if on scattered subjects. At the end of the semester all have 
gained considerable useful knowledge outside of the regular course at a mini- 
mum of effort for each. They have received training in finding and using 
material, and in judging the work of others they have gained in power. 


CoRNELIA CARHART WARD 
Hunter College High School 
New York City 


Standard Scales and Measurements in Diagnostic Teaching 


English teachers are accused of not knowing where their pupils are or where 
they wish to take them. We may find out where they are by diagnosis based 
on standard scales and measurements. 

Some dismiss the scale as valueless on the supposition that it merely shows 
that the patient is ill, a fact which the teacher probably already knows. But, 
properly handled, the standard tests show where he is ill. Nor does the 
teacher who diagnoses propose to walk away and leave the patient to suffer 
without treatment. The tests show which words the pupil is unable to spell, 
what his particular troubles in punctuation and grammar are, how fast and how 
well he reads, the range of his vocabulary. The graphs placed in the sehool- 
room set the pupils to analyzing their own weaknesses and by making it possible 
for them to measure their own progress furnish an incentive to better work. 
The graphs sent home elicit much parental interest. 

Where there is a standard of agreement as to what the accomplishment 
should be, it is much easier to show wherein and to what extent a pupil has 
failed. The composition scale is valuable, even if we do not agree as to where 
our compositions should be placed, in that it furnishes a consensus as to 
standards which may create respect simply as a consensus. 

Even if these scales were evolved by dry-as-dusts, let us, grateful that we 
have been spared the labor of making them, take them for what they are 
worth and gain all that we can from their judicious use. 


Outtve Evy Hart 
South Philadelphia High School for Girls 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Place of Oral English in the High-School Course 


If oral English means mere ranting, it should be relegated to the scrap heap; 
if it means dramatic interpretation and acting, it should be given a place in the 
curriculum beside painting and music; if it means clear thinking and effective 
presentation of thought, it may well become a center for our endeavors. 

Incompetent instruction is worse than none at all. We must teach pupils 
to watch their speech, to use their ears and their kinesthetic sense. We must 
criticize their work, holding them responsible for improvement. Toleration in 
oral English of haphazard non-sequacious prattle which we would not accept 
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in written composition affords the best argument to those who oppose English 
as a separate subject. 

If regular English teachers are qualified, the work should be in their hands; 
in the city high school plays and program work as well as the treatment of 
speech defects may well be left to special teachers. The teacher of geometry 
who insists that pupils think straight and say what they mean is better than 
the poor teacher of “oral English.” 

The importance of the subject is attested by the fact that we each talk an 
octavo volume of some two hundred and fifty pages a week; that speech is an 
index of social position; that because of neglected speech training few engineers 
become presidents of engineering companies; that because of defective voice 
production over two hundred candidates were refused commissions at the 
first Plattsburg camp; and that banks, railroads, and telephone companies 
are making increasing efforts to train their employees in oral English. 

Next to character, power in speech is to the greatest number the most 
important thing we can offer. We should train our pupils to converse well, and 
we should create in them a speech conscience and a filial piety with respect to 


the mother-tongue. 
J. C. TRESSLER 


Newtown High School 
New York City 


The Possibilities of Ethical Instruction through Literature 


The books studied in our precious forty minutes should tax the mental 
energies of our pupils because they contain sentiments of high purpose related 
to individual character, to human society, or to God’s dealing with men. 

While an ethical purpose should not be announced to pupils, even in the 
first year of high school, they may begin to search for motives, for reasons of 
failure or success, to compare characters and to study wills, headlong, steady, 
or vacillating. . George Eliot’s definition of a lady and Cardinal Newman’s 
definition of a gentleman bring animated discussion. Gareth’s protest against 
the easy course has much to teach young people about to choose a vocation, as 
has the story of Arthur and Guinivere with respect to another of life’s great 
choices. Here, too, should be read Grayson’s ‘Adventures in Friendship,” 
Hugh Black’s “ Friendship,” and Drummond’s “Greatest Thing in the World.” 

While ye may not expect to teach morality, we may hope to counteract to 
some extent the negligible moral effect of those studies in the curriculum that 
contribute merely to culture of the intellect, “‘which,” says Herbert Spencer, 
“is hardly at all operative upon conduct.” Certain other things we ought to 
be able to do, all tending to inculcate a love of virtue, to correct the prevalent 
lack of devotion to the duty of the moment, to change what an economic writer 
says is the cause of nine-tenths of the failures of life—‘“‘a vacillating, indifferent, 
flippant attitude.” We may reasonably hope to accomplish, I think, five 


things: 
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1. To broaden the vision of our pupils, making them “aware of wider 
horizons than they have glimpsed before.” 

2. To bring to them the vicarious knowledge of such problems in human 
life as they themselves may some day have to deal with. 

3. To start them in the habit of making relative judgments in regard to 
these problems, and so to project their imaginations into the future as to esti- 
mate the probable outcome of a given or a possible course of conduct. 

4. To help them to see that there are joys of the mind—of imagination, of 
reflection—in making the consideration of political or moral or sociological 
questions a really personal matter; a joy in getting acquainted with their own 
minds; a joy in making those minds “fair and pleasant friends for every hour 
of loneliness and gloom.” 

5. To make them acquainted with a few great thinkers, and through 
these to help them to recognize the power and the necessity of maturity of mind, 


and of increasing growth in spiritual stature. 
Mary H. Dowp 


Mount Saint Mary 
Hookset Heights, N.H. 


LIBRARY SECTION 

The Library Section meeting of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, in charge of Miss Martha Pritchard, librarian of the Bridge- 
water, Massachusetts, State Normal School, was so largely attended that 
the seating capacity of the room assigned in the Boston University School 
of Business Administration was inadequate and the whole meeting 
moved to larger quarters. 

The first speaker on the program was Miss Emma J. Breck, of the 
University High School, Oakland, California. Speaking from the 
English teacher’s point of view on the subject of the school library, Miss 
Breck emphasized the need for the school library, and urged the English 
teachers to insist upon having this necessary equipment for their work. 
“Tf there is not a library in your school, it is your business to see that one 
is started,”’ she told them. In describing some of the chief contributions 
of the library to the teaching of English, Miss Breck mentioned the stimu- 
lus given to good reading by having on hand in the school, always avail- 
able, the books suggested in class from time to time by the English 
teacher; by attractive annotated book lists, bulletin boards, exhibits, 
and other means of illustrating the work of authors studied in class. 
She spoke of the value of “browsing” in the school library and of the 
advantage of extensive rather than always intensive reading. 

Mr. Hosic, who spoke on “ What the Library Hour Can Do in the 
School,” pictured a typical library hour in an elementary school, and 
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by this picture illustrated the value of having interesting material 
available for recreational reading in the schoolroom. Through co- 
operation with the public library an adequate supply of books for such 
reading can be always at hand where the children can talk them over 
with each other and with the teacher. Here the reading habit is not 
only stimulated but oftentimes created by the enthusiasm released when 
one describes his latest favorite found in the library hour. 

Miss Edith Moses, of the State Normal. School at Bridgewater, Massa- 
chusetts, led the discussion of the “Library Hour” by citing several 
different ways of using this hour in the normal school, where the students 
introduce children to books at first hand, both by teaching them to find 
books for themselves on the shelves and by helping them to find in 
books incidents and illustrations to contribute to the class problem. 

For a short time the meeting was thrown open to discussion from 
members of the Association and visitors who were interested in the 
establishing of school libraries. Best ways of provision and administra- 
tion were touched upon, and references made to some of the useful 
material available in the way of reports, pamphlets, and periodical litera- 
ture upon the subject of school libraries. 

Following the discussion came Miss Eaton’s very interesting paper, 
“What the Librarian Wants to Do for the English Teacher.” Miss 
Eaton, who is librarian of the Lincoln School of Teachers’ College, 
New York City, gave to both the librarians and English teachers in 
attendance some new visions of the field of helpfulness that is possible 
when the work of the English department co-ordinates. As we are to 
see this paper in print in the English Journal, a summary is not needed 
here. 

Miss Marion Lovis, of the Stadium High School Library, Tacoma, 
Washington, in leading the discussion of the previous topic, described the 
need for the very closest working relationship between English teacher 
and school librarian in all the essential work of the school curriculum. 
Miss Lovis showed how this relationship is worked out as a system in the 
Tacoma High School, where the librarian is kept informed of assignments 
and material needed in the English work, and where in turn she keeps the 
English teacher in touch with the new material which is constantly 
appearing, such as pictures and magazine articles. 

RACHEL T. BENSON 
Secretary 
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ANNUAL DINNER 


Nearly one hundred and fifty persons sat down to the annual dinner 
at the Harvard Union, Cambridge, at 6:30 on Tuesday evening. Pro- 
vision for acquaintance had been made by the New England committee, 
which pinned on each person a tag bearing his name and address. Word 
was passed along that no easterner should by any possibility sit down 
beside another easterner, but should find a dinner companion from 
another part of the country. In this way acquaintanceship was rapidly 
extended. 

Professor Thomas introduced himself humorously as the toast- 
master and then called upon Professor Henry G. Pearson, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, to speak in behalf of the New England 
Association. Professor Pearson in well-chosen words expressed the 
pleasure that he and his colleagues felt at having the Council in Boston. 
Professor Thomas then introduced Dr. Samuel Crothers, who held his 
audience very closely during a serious discussion of the topic, “ Propa- 
ganda versus Prophylaxis.” The speaker made it very clear that we 
have arrived at a point in our history when we must bring the forces of 
health and conservation to bear lest radicalism destroy us. The note 
which Dr. Crothers struck was not that of reactionism, but of sane, 
careful constructiveness. 

The closing address, by Mrs. John J. Chapman, of Barrington-on- 
Hudson, was on “The Pronunciation of English.” She illustrated good 
and bad voice placing and made an earnest plea for greater care in the 
utterance of English sounds on the part of teachers and others who have 
to deal with children. 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


At the general session of Wednesday forenoon the first paper read 
was by Professor Harry G. Paul, of the University of Illinois, on the 
topic, ‘The Follow-up of the Speech Drive.” Mr. Paul suggested 
among other possibilities that of making a speech survey in order 
to find the actual errors common in the community and then enlist- 
ing the newspapers in a campaign to establish better habits. The 
co-operation of students in school and college may be definitely sought 
in establishing a sentiment for better speech. This must be made 
effective by a better education in the use of language than we are 
at present giving. Our treatment must be more distinctly social. 
Students must be made dissatisfied with that type of mental poverty 
which is represented by vulgar slang. A genuine interest in words 
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and phrases may be developed by well-conducted studies in interesting 
words, such, for example, as the word “genius.”” The memorizing of 
excellent passages such as the Twenty-third Psalm and the Gettysburg 
Address will help. Above all, students must be made to feel that speech 
is a reflection of the person that uses it and therefore that no individual 
can afford to talk in an incorrect or slovenly fashion. Mr. Paul’s 
points were driven home by means of numerous striking illustrations 
which cannot be reproduced in summary. 

Mr. Franklin H. Sargent, president of the American Academy of 
Dramatic Arts in New York City and one of the best known of the 
leaders in his field, followed with an informal talk on “Training for 
Speaking and Acting.”’ He contrasted ordinary talk with the reading 
and reciting of the printed word and pointed out that the former seems 
much freer because it is much more real to the person speaking. One is 
often unable to read well because he has not lived long enough. Criti- 
cism more often hinders than helps. Dissection of the dead body makes 
it deader than ever. As a matter of fact, pupils to begin with are quite 
satisfied with their own attainments and must be given higher ideals. 
They must come to think that words are living things; that the mean- 
ing originates back of the word and must be seized. Words are but the 
labels of experience. We need psychological studies to help us to under- 
stand the nature of the process by which emotions are stirred. He 
who reads or recites must be able to renew the original novelty, must be 
able to realize the experience in his imagination. Mr. Sargent depends 
in his teaching primarily on developing the impulse to speak. He seeks 
to lead the practice into circumstances the same as those of life itself. 
Three instruments must be employed, namely, the voice, the body, and 
the platform, and three conditions must obtain, freedom, fairness, and 
balance. Above all there must be sincerity. When the student is 
inhibited it is best to ask, What did you come on the stage to tell us? 
If the student is not aware of his message, he must return to the study of 
the text until he had grasped it. 

The third speaker of the morning, Mr. Frank G. Tompkins, of the 
Central High School and Junior College of Detroit, Michigan, read a 
paper on “The Play Course in High School.” He pointed out that there 
are two types of play courses now actually given in some high schools 
which are surely mistaken in their ideas. One of them studies the latest 
productions of Greenwich Village in order to keep up with the drama. 
The other teaches acting, lighting, costume, design, the art of make-up, 
and the making of scenery. Neither of these courses should be given in 
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the English department of the high school. The type of course which 
does have a legitimate place is that which presents an organized body of 
knowledge, develops skill and power, trains taste, and produces a desir- 
able attitude toward literature and life. This course should be elective. 
It may be organized either as a historical sequence or as a course in 
modern dramas. In either case the plays should be more difficult than 
the student is likely to read by himself. Attention to technique should 
be wholly in order to bring about better understanding. If play-writing 
is done, it should be for the sake of appreciation. The same is true of 
play-production. 

The program concluded with an informal talk by Mr. A. C. 
Drummond, of the Cascadilla Schools and Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York, who described the Little Country Theater conducted at the 
fair at Syracuse last summer by himself and the Cornell Players, college 
students from the university. An account of this interesting experi- 
ment will be found in the English Journal for December, 1919. 


NOTES 


The only person scheduled to take part in the program who was 
detained and unable to be present was Mr. C. C. Certain, of the Cass 
Technical High School in Detroit, Michigan. Mr. Certain was to have 
presented an account of his experiences in France as director of English 
in the Post and Divisional Schools in the A.E.F. He was also to have 
reported as chairman of the Committee on Examinations. Those who 
have heard him speak informally about what he learned from the attempt 
to direct the English in the army camps hope that he will be able before 
long to publish in the columns of the Journal an account of his work. 

The social side of the Council meeting was further emphasized by 
the luncheon on Wednesday noon also at the Harvard Union, which was 
attended by about sixty persons. There was no speaking,.but immedi- 
ately after the luncheon the members of the Council hastened to the 
Widener Library which was open for inspection. The librarian, Mr. 
Lane, had prepared an exhibit of rare books and manuscripts and had 
arranged for guides who took small parties through the stackrooms and 
the great reading-room and presented what is perhaps the finest college 
library in this country. 

Special mention is due the New England School Library Associa- 
tion for the installation of an exhibit of school library material and of 
books for children in the Boston Public Library by a committee under 
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the direction of Miss Mary Davis, librarian at Brookline, Massachusetts, 
and Miss Bertha Mahoney, director of the Book Shop for Boys and Girls 
in Boston. The walls of the lecture-room of the library were lined with 
mounted pictures and plans of typical school libraries. In the children’s 
department of the library there was a large collection of books for 
children, including fine illustrated editions, and various helps for school 
librarians. Many members of the Council sat down and looked over 
carefully all or part of the material in the exhibit. 

The arrangements for the convention proved, on the whole, very 
satisfactory. The lecture-room of the library was a quiet and dignified 
meeting-place. The Hotel Brunswick proved homelike, and Boston 
University provided rooms sufficiently large for the smaller sections. It 
was probably wise that the invitation of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology to hold some of the sessions there was not accepted, as there 
would have been danger of scattering the forces and cutting down 
attendance. 





AN OMISSION 


The article on “Illustrative Material for the English Classics” in 
the November number of the Journal should have been marked as the 
work of Miss Rosetta E. Shear, New Rochelle, New York. Her name 
and address are now given in justice both to her and to readers who may 
wish to ask her for further information. 


























CONSTITUTION OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH 





I. NAME 


This organization shall be known as the National Council of Teachers 
of English. 
II. OBJECT 
The object of the Council shall be to increase the effectiveness of 
school and college work in English. 


III. OFFICERS AND MANAGEMENT 


The management of the affairs of the Council shall be vested in a 
Board of Directors and in the officers chosen by the Board of Directors. 

The directors shall be chosen as follows: Each society of English 
teachers having collective membership in the Council shall select one or 
more persons to act as directors in accordance with the bona fide mem- 
bership of the society on December 1 of the given year. Societies in 
class C shall be entitled to select one director; societies in class B, 
two directors; and societies in class A, three directors. In addition 
the members of the Council shall select nine directors at large, not 
more than two of whom shall reside in any one state. Each director 
shall be elected for a term of three years, beginning with December r1, 
provided that in putting this amendment into force such steps shall be 
taken as will cause approximately one-third of the directors from the 
most widely distributed geographical points possible to go out of office 
each year, and provided further that a reasonable effort shall be made 
to maintain a proportionate representation on the Board of all classes 
and grades of schools and higher institutions of learning. 

The directors shall choose annually from their own number a presi- 
dent, two vice-presidents, a secretary-treasurer, and an auditor, who 
shall serve in these capacities both in the Council and on the Board. 
Except in so far as the Council may by vote limit its powers, the Board 
of Directors shall have full authority to manage the business and the 
properties of the Council, to fill vacancies in offices and committees, to 
make all necessary arrangements for meetings and for procuring of 
speakers, and to appropriate funds from the net balance in the treasury 
in payment for any services, rents, publications, or other expenses 
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properly incurred in carrying out the work of the Council. But neither 
the Council nor any officer or committee shall contract any indebted- 
ness exceeding the net balance then remaining in the treasury. Requi- 
sitions must be signed by the secretary and the chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Meetings of the Board of Directors shall be called by the secretary 
at the direction of the president or at the request of seven members of 
the Board. Nine members of the Board shall constitute a quorum. 

The Board of Directors shall appoint from their own number, for a 
term of two years each, two members, who, with the officers of the 
Council, shall constitute the Executive Committee. This committee 
shall direct the work of the Council under the general policy deter- 
mined by the Board of Directors. The terms of the two members 
chosen shall be so arranged that one new appointment shall be made 
each year. Five members of the Executive Committee shall constitute 
a quorum. 

IV. MEETINGS OF THE COUNCIL 


The annual meeting of the Council shall be held at such place and 
time as the Executive Committee shall designate. Special meetings 
may be called at any time by the Executive Committee, or by petition, 
filed with the secretary, of 10 per cent of the membership of the Council. 


Vv. MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the Council shall be of three kinds: individual, 
collective, and associate. Teachers and supervisors of teaching in 
active service shall be eligible to individual membership. Associations 
of teachers having written constitutions approved by the Board of 
Directors of the National Council shall be eligible to collective mem- 
bership. Persons who are not teachers or supervisors of teaching, but 
who are in sympathy with the purposes of the Council, shall be eligible 
to associate membership. Only individual members of the Council 
shall have the right to vote or hold office. 

Candidates for membership shall be passed upon by a Membership 
Committee of three, appointed by the Executive Committee. A 
unanimous vote of the Membership Committee shall be necessary for 
the election of a candidate. 

The annual dues of the individual and associate membership shall 
be $2.00, payable in advance at the beginning of the fiscal year. The 
annual dues for associations of English teachers in class C, having not 
over fifty members, shall be $2.50; for associations in class B, having 
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over fifty but not over one hundred and fifty, shall be $5.00; and for 
associations in class A, having over one hundred and fifty members, 
shall be $10.00. All individual and associate members shall be entitled 
to receive the publications of the Council without extra charge. 

The fiscal year shall begin December 1. 


VI. RESIGNATIONS 


Resignations must be made in writing and sent to the secretary of 
the Council not later than January 1 in any fiscal year. 

Members whose dues are not paid for the current fiscal year and who 
do not send in a written resignation by or before January 1, provided 
two notices, at least, that the dues are payable have been mailed to 
such members, shall be dropped from the Council. 


VII. AMENDMENTS 


This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present at any regular meeting of the Council, provided that 
at least one month’s notice be given to each member of the nature of 
any proposed amendment or addition, such notice to be sent upon the 
order of the Executive Committee. 





LARGEST IN THE WEST 








NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


NO INITIAL ENROLMENT FEE 


In 1920 the West will pay the largest salaries ever paid to teachers. 
Schools elect earlier than usual. Enrol now. 


R. R. Alexander, Manager - - - - - - BOISE, IDAHO 


























THIS SYMBOL 


Is the immediate and direct means of identifying books that are of vital force in English 


Language and Literature classes. 


Every textbook advertised under the Atlantic colophon is thoroughly dependable and carries 


the endorsement of the Atlantic Monthly Press. 


ATLANTIC CLASSICS 
First Series - - - - - - $1.25 
Second Series - - - - $1.25 
For the class in American literature 


ESSAYS AND ESSAY WRITING 
For the composition class, or the student of the 


familiar essay - - Geer se Se 
ATLANTIC NARRATIVES 
First Series. For college use - - - = $1.00 


ATLANTIC NARRATIVES 


Second Series. For secondary schools - - $1.00 
THE PROFESSION OF JOURNALISM 

For college use - - $1.25 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY “AND ITs MAKERS 

For the class in American literature - - $1.00 


A new and important Atlantic book is 
ATLANTIC PROSE AND POETRY 
A Reader for the Junior High School - - $1.00 


Here are included selections from John Muir’s story of his youthful days in the Wisconsin woods; Mary Antin’s 
fascinating account of her early life as a Russian immigrant; some a stories of adventures in the Great War; 


some of the best of American humor from such writers as Mark Twain and 


of junior high school age will enjoy from cover to cover. 


Idrich. It is a book that boys and girls 


A Manual of Atlantic Texts, their uses, with special school rates, will be mailed free of charge on request. 


Tue ATLantTic Monrtaty Press, Inc., 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Please mail to me, without charge, a copy of the manual, Ailentic Texts. 


Name 


Very truly yours, 





Street 


State 
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Time-Savers for Pupil and Teacher 


FINE’S OUTLINE REVIEW BOOKS 


THREE YEARS 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


FOURTH-YEAR 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


HIGH-SCHOOL CHEMISTRY 


Give the essentials of each subject in condensed form 
Helpful for Daily Class Use 
Invaluable at Examination Time 
Give thorough preparation for College Entrance Examinations 


60 cents acopy. Class Orders 48 cents 





Helpful Books for Class Use. Which Shall We Send YOU? 


DrLton—Journalism for High Schools 

Fioyt—Newspaper Writing in High Schools 

Smita—Graded Exercisesin Punctuation and 
Capitalization 

Price—Direct Method of Teaching English 
to Foreigners 

In1se—New Orthography and Orthoepy 


WILLIs—20 Lessons in Sentence Analysis 
RossMAN Mutis—Graded Sentences for 
Analysis 
Graded Dictation Speller—Parts I, II 
ArnoLtp—Outline History of Education 
KessEL—High-School Physics Reviews 
McNarr—Class Room Logic 





LLOYD ADAMS NOBLE, Publisher, 31 West Fifteenth Street, New York City 

















